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HIGH SEAS SALMON CONSERVATION 


MAY 13, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 457, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Hon. E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

resent : Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Barttetr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is a continuation of hearings on S. 502, a bill introduced by 
Senator Magnuson, Senator Gruening, and the acting chairman of this 
subcommittee, to facilitate the application and operation of the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other purposes. Earlier hearings 
were held on April 1, 1959, in Juneau, Alaska, April 3, 1959, in Seattle, 
and May 4 and 5, 1959, in Washington, D.C. 

Corresponding measures have been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Pelly, H.R. 10244, and House Joint 
Resolution 705. 

Today we will also consider Senate Joint Resolution 184, introduced 
by Senator Magnuson, to promote the conservation of ocean fish and 
shellfish. ‘This is the first public hearing on this resolution. 

Congress finds that our fisheries resources are being destroyed and 
depleted by indiscriminate and uncontrolled fishing practices on the 
high seas by nationals of other countries. "Without regard to conserva- 
tion or cooperative management, it is our belief they are taking im- 
mature fish and using gear on the high seas which makes it impossible 
to effect proper management and utilization of these resources. 

These two measures propose legislation that would ban the importa- 
tion of fish into the United States from any country not observing con- 
servation standards that are considered essential for maintaining the 
resource. We have the pleasure of having with us this morning the 
author of corresponding measures in the House of Representatives and 
we will be very glad, indeed, at this time to hear from you, Congress- 
man Pelly. 

Before you speak, I want to give personal testimony to the concern 
which you have continually expressed over this problem and the efforts 
you have made to bring corrective measures into effect by whatever 
means might be applied. 

We would be very glad to hear from you now. 

Mr. Petiy. Thank you, Senator Bartlett. 


Nore.—Professional staff member assigned to this hearing, Harry C. Huse. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS M. PELLY, A REPRESENTATIVE Iy 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Pexty. I appreciate the opportunity to appear here today to 
support fishery conservation legislation. 

When the subcommittee met last year on May 4, 1959, I testified in 
favor of S. 502, to prohibit importation into the United States of 
salmon caught in waters of the North Pacific Ocean by means of nets, 
It only remains for me to bring my statement up to date. 

Likewise, my comments on Senate Joint Resolution 184, introduced 
on April 7, 1960, by Senator Magnuson, are in order at this time, and 
I hasten to add this latter resolution has my full and strong approval, 
In fact, in the House I have introduced a companion bill which is 
almost identical. This measure is House Joint Resolution 705 and 
is to promote conservation of ocean fish and shellfish. 

First, as to S. 502, let me say that the reasons for the delay in 
congressional action last year are no longer valid. The presentations 
and arguments before the International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission by our representatives meeting in Seattle last November were 
of noavail. Last August, Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton sup- 
ported a delay in any conservation legislation such as S. 502. At that 
time the American section of the Commission was exploring ways of 
dealing with the situation both within and without the convention, 
But, unfortunately, no solution at the conference table was agreed to, 

As a sponsor of legislation designed to protect our Alaska-spawned 
salmon fishery from destruction, I held false hopes that high-level 
inter-Government conversations might make passage of a conservation 
bill unnecessary. 

We must formalize a new adjusted abstention line agreement. 
Meanwhile, if S. 502 with amendments as I have previously recom- 
mended is enacted, meritorious stopgap protection will be in effect. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I could direct my remarks to Senate Joint 
Resolution 184—which is also a conservation measure. 

As I said earlier, I am the author of similar legislation in the 
House. 

At the recent Convention on the Law of the Sea which met at 
Geneva, the U.S. delegation was in the unhappy position of seeking 
in the interest of national defense a compromise settlement which 
would have sacrificed historic rights in valuable fishing grounds. 

Following is the text of the United States-Canada proposal: And 
if I might insert at this point the text of the United States-Canada 
proposal which I have in my formal statement 

Senator Bartietr. That will be printed in full text in the record. 

(The text referred to is as follows:) 


Text oF U.S.-CANADA PROPOSAL 


The text of the joint compromise proposal submitted to the Law of the Sea 
Conference by the United States and Canada: 

1. A state is entitled to fix the breadth of its territorial sea up to 2 maximum 
of six nautical miles measured from the applicable baseline. 

2. A state is entitled to establish a fishing zone contigous to its territorial sea 
extending to a maximum limit of twelve nautical miles from the baseline from 
which the breadth of its territorial sea is measured, in which it shall have the 
same rights in respect to fishing and the exploitation of the living resources of 
the sea as it has in its territorial sea. 
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3, Any state whose vessels have made a practice of fishing in the outer 
six miles of the fishing zone established by the coastal state, in accordance with 
paragraph 2 above, for the period of five years immediately preceding January 
j, 1958, may continue to do so for a period of ten years from October 31, 1960. 

4, The provisions of the Convention on Fishing and Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the High Seas, adopted at Geneva, April 27, 1958, shall apply 
nutatis mutandis to the settlement of any dispute arising out of the application 
of the foregoing paragraphs. 


Mr. Petty. The proposal was defeated by one vote from obtaining 
the necessary two-thirds affirmation. 

If the proposal had been adopted, Canada would have gained exclu- 
sive fishery resources from us—an exclusive additional 3-nautical-mile 
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dally where historically the Washington State fishermen have looked 
to their livelihood from the rich bottom fish resources found on the 
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british Columbia. Also, the salmon run which heads south to Wash- 
ington and Oregon through this coastal area would have been jeop- 
ardized. 

Russia of late has expanded her fishing activity in the Alaska area 
aud likewise the shrimp conflict of interest with our neighbor to the 
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"a suth, Mexico, is of long standing. _ eit 
‘| Altogether, Senate Joint Resolution 184 is timely and our Depart- 
ed ‘0. | nent of State should seek treaties or agreements to conserve and pro- 
“= tect our fishery resources. 
ba If the Senate passes one or both of these important measures, I am 
ation | onfident the House will give speedy consideration to them. The re- 
wnt Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea emphatically points 
men upthe desirability of immediate action. 
fred I strongly urge the committee to report out these measures and 
5 eck wain thank the committee for giving me the courtesy of this appear- 
Jot | ince. 
| Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much, Congressman Pelly. I 
in the | gould like to direct to you a whole battery of questions but I imagine 
that they would be largely repetitive of what you and I have said in 
net, at pst meetings. We feel alike on this subject. We don’t think we own 
-eking |i the fish that swim in the seas, but we do insist that we have a proper 
which | ight to fish which are spawned in U.S. streams. 
my j Vt. Petty. Mr, Chairman, if I could just comment with regard 
+ Al |i0 the new legislation which Senator Magnuson has introduced, 
anada umely, Senate Joint Resolution 184, I just think the record should 
j how that with regard to our good friend and neighbor, Canada, we 
‘ecores | lave an impelling need for immediate talks. Right now, or at least as 
£1959, I understand that the total imports of bottom fish into this 
wuntry were 154 million pounds. Of that, almost half or 54 million, 
ame from Canada, and I feel that if we cannot reach some agreement 
the Se |marding the fishing zone and sovereignty off of Canada, that it 
aximum | light well jeopardize the imports that we now get from Canada. 
Actually this particular spot off of Vancouver Island where the 
rial set |Washington State fishermen have historically fished and which they 
ne jioneered, is responsible for something like a $2 million retail value 
nrees ot (#2 0f bottom fish which are caught by our American fishermen and 
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If Canada gained that 26 million pounds of bottom fish, then in turn 
she would have to look to us for a market. I feel that if that hap- 
pened the bitterness might well create new talks of tariff barriers op 
bans on fish which would jeopardize Canada’s entire market in this 
country and therefore I think the record should certainly bear out 
the vital interest that Canada also has in the American fish problems, 

With that I again thank you for allowing me this opportunity to 
ge eer here this morning. 

Senator Bartiterr. We wouldn’t think of having a hearing on this 
subject without you, Mr. Pelly. I think your point is very well made. 

You, other members of the Washington house delegation, Senator 
Jackson, Senator Magnuson, Senator Gruening, Representative Rivers, 
and myself, also feel there is compelling need for another talk. We 
are seeking, as you will recall, to have a meeting with Secretary Herter 
on this whole broad subject. We started to climb toward the sum- 
mit but we are not there yet. We still hope to meet with him. 

Mr. Petry. Representative Tollefson phoned me to say that he 
intended to be present, but would be delayed a little. I know he also 
has vital interest in this whole subject. 

Senator Bartterr. I know he does and we will be ready to hear him 
when he comes. Thank you, Mr. Pelly. 

Now, the committee will be happy, indeed, to hear from the junior 
Senator from Alaska, Senator Gruening. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Senator Gruenine. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and this 
subcommittee for giving me this opportunity to appear here today 
in support of the two bills now under consideration, S. 502, a bill to 
facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956, of which I am a cosponsor, and Senate Joint Resolution 184,a 
bill to promote the conservation of ocean fish and shell fish. 

During the last session of Congress, it was my privilege to testify 
before this same subcommittee on 8. 502. 

At that time I called the attention of the committee to the action of 
the Secretary of the Interior in closing Bristol Bay to fishing during 
the 1959 season, action which was required as a result of failure of 
other nations to conduct fishing operations in accordance with 
methods designed to conserve our very important resources of salmon. 
Although it was later found possible for the Secretary of the Interior 
to relax the restrictions imposed on Bristol Bay fishing, the same 
conditions which then led to that drastic action are still in existence. 
The failure of other nations sharing the waters in which our salmon 
are caught to conform with accepted conservation practices can still 
lead to the necessity for terminating our own operations as the most 
effective means of conserving salmon resources. Conservation 
measures taken by the United States are still of limited value so long 
as other countries cannot be restrained from wasteful methods of 
fishing. 

The Alaska State Legislature has called attention to the continuing 
need for passage of legislation proposed in S. 502 in a memorial, which 
I should like to have inserted in the record at the close of my remarks, 
in which the legislature states that the practice of high seas taking 
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of salmon by foreign nations is imposing a serious threat to the ex- 
istence of American salmon stocks and that the depletion of these 
stocks has reached a critical point demanding an immediate remedy. 

Thus, the need for passage of S. 502 remains as urgent as it was 
when I testified before this committee a year ago. 

At that time I stated my view that the application of wise conserva- 
tion measures on an international basis is a matter which should be 
negotiated by the Department of State on the highest diplomatic 
levels, and that the legislation proposed in 8S. 502 is sought as a means 
of supporting such diplomatic activity. Unfortunately, any diplo- 
matic negotiations of the problems which §S, 502 is designed to solve 
which may have been conducted in the last year have not achieved 
conservation measures required, 

Accordingly, it appears that our most effective weapon in obtaining 
international acceptance of required conservation measures still lies 
in this proposal to prohibit imports of salmon caught by gill nets on 
the high seas at times and places where there occur large quantities of 
immature salmon of North American origin. While it has been im- 
possible to impose restrictions on salmon fishing methods of other 
countries, it seems as though we are justified in applying the proposed 
remedy of shutting off imports of salmon caught in contravention of 
approved conservation measures. 

Seming my attention to Senate Joint Resolution 184, I wish to ex- 
press my support of this legislation also. 

Following somewhat the same line of thought as that represented 
in S. 502, the proposed joint resolution would broaden legislative 
protection of domestic fisheries by extending it to all forms of fish and 
shellfish. ‘To Alaska, where the shellfish industry is becoming an in- 
creasingly significant segment of the economy, it is of great impor- 
tance that all our fishing business receive similar protection to that 
required for the older salmon fishing industry. 

Referring again to my belief that international diplomatic nego- 
tiations should be encouraged for the purpose of applying wise con- 
servation measures, I commend the provision of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 184 which would direct the Secretary of State to seek treaties or 
executive agreements leading to this desirable result. 

The cooperation of the neighboring countries of Canada and Mexico 
in the utilization and conservation of fish resources would be of un- 
doubted benefit in conserving and increasing stocks of fish for our 
domestic industry. 

Finally, section 2 of the resolution, which would amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to prohibit imports of fish or fish products not taken under 
acceptable standards of conservation, is in accord with the proposal 
of §. 502, which would prohibit salmon imports from countries failing 
tocontrol fishing practices as necessary to conserve stocks. 

I wish to commend this committee for making this further study of 
the problems afflicting the fishing industry as a result of uncontrolled 
depredations of resources by other nations. For Alaska, where fishing 
represents one of our chief sources of income and is one of our major 
industries, the protection of our fish resources is extremely important. 
It is of no less importance to the rest of the Nation. <A threat to 
the economy of one part of the United States represents a possible 
weakening of the country as a whole. 

62218—60—pt. 2-2 
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Thus, I recommend passage of this legislation as a necessary means 
of insuring the continued strength and economic vitality of a very 
important resource of the United States, and I would appreciate 
it 1f the house joint memorial No. 32 on this subject were included 
at this point in my remarks. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


IN THE HOUSE 


(By Mrs. Fischer and Messrs. Hansen, Deveau, Erwin, and Kalamarides) 
House JornT MeMorriau No. 32 
IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA, FIRST LEGISLATURE, SECOND SESSION 


To the Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives; the 
Honorable Richard M. Nixon, President of the Senate; the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State; the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior; the Honorable Frederick H. Mueller, Secretary of 
Commerce; the Honorable Milton E. Brooding, Chairman, U.S. Section, 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission; the Honorable EK. f, 
Bartlett, and the Honorable Ernest Gruening, Senators from Alaska; and 
the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Representative from Alaska : 

Your Memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Alaska in First Legislature, 
Second Session, assembled respectfully submits that: 

WHEREAS, the practice of high seas taking of salmon by foreign nationals is 
imposing a serious threat to the existence of American salmon stocks; and 

WHEREAS, this depletion has reached a critical point demanding an immediate 
remedy ; and 

WHEREAS, expressions of congressional sentiment and legislation regarding 
this matter are now pending before the Congress in the form of House Resolutions 
605, 3063, and 4293, and Senate Bill No. 502; 

Now THEREFORE, Your Memorialist urges that the Congress and the Executive 
Branch proceed with deliberate speed to provide for immediate stoppage of all 
salmon fishing by nets on the high seas of the North Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Sea. 

Passed by the House February 5, 1960. 

/8/ Warren A. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

/s/ EstTHer REep, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Passed by the Senate February 11, 1960. 

/8/ Wr4341am &. Bret7z, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

/8/ KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Certified true, full, and correct. 

EstHER REED, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Senator Barrierr. I want to thank you, Senator Gruening, for your 
presentation. 

You always have had the most active interest in and concern with 
the fisheries of Alaska. You and I have seen them deteriorate in these 
last years, the salmon fisheries, especially, to the point where they are 
absolutely in danger now. 

Would you agree with me that the welfare of the several thousand 
Alaskans, most of whom are Eskimos, living on the shores of Bristol 
Bay, ought to be taken very much into account in this whole situation! 

Senator Grugeninc. Mr. Chairman, I would not only say that it 
should be taken into account, but I am steadily impressed by the fact 
that the United States is now spending millions of do}lars in a score 
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or more of foreign countries in protecting the interests of fishermen in 
these countries. It is spending our American tax dollars in at least 
90 countries all over the world in promoting their fisheries, in helping 
them acquire fishing boats, fishing gear, fishing know-how, and it seems 
incredible that we would erect this dual standard to do these things 
with our American tax dollars for foreign countries and neglect our 
own corresponding interests at home. 

Senator Bartierr. I had the privilege last autumn of acting as 
chairman of a subcommittee of this very committee which held hear- 
ings in Alaska. We went up there, so we thought, principally on trans- 
portation problems, but we discovered that a good share of the testi- 
mony was offered on other subjects. 

When we arrived at Seward we were pleased to have to learn of the 
establishment of a new shrimp cannery in that community. But its 
local manager told us that notwithstanding the fact that vast reserves 
of shrimp had been discovered in Alaskan waters, sufficient in his 
opinion to supply one-quarter of the shrimp needs of the entire United 
States, there is no market at all. No market even for this small can- 
nery because with our foreign-aid dollars we have gone hither and 
yon about the world, sent our biologists to foreign countries and given 
them money to establish a new shrimp industry in each of several coun- 
tries. These people are landing shrimp at U.S. ports below the price 
at which the Alaska producers could compete. I suppose this is the 
sort of thing you had in mind. 

Senator Grugenina. This is the double standard erected by this ad- 
ministration, something unprecedented in American history where 
this administration seems actually to be more concerned about the in- 
terests of the people in foreign countries than about the interest of our 
own people. And in the field of fisheries we have only one example 
of that. You see it in virtually every field of human activity, whether 
in the development of power on the rivers, the building of roads, edu- 
cational facilities, pollution of streams. Here we are not allowed by 
this administration to get proper Federal aid for the antipollution 
measures which are so desirable. We are doing that, we are clearing 
up the polluted rivers in foreign countries. Isn’t it tragic at this time 
with a new State starting in with a determination to build up the 
sorely depleted fisheries, fisheries depleted during the years when it 
was a Federal responsibility, and now we have this new complication 
of the Government giving all kinds of aid to foreign countries to com- 
pete with our fisheries. 

Senator Bartierr. You endorse, Senator Gruening, the general 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 184? 

Senator Gruenrne. I certainly do. I think it is very desirable. I 
think this is only one of several measures that we should take if we 
possibly can secure their approval to protect our fishery resource and 
the interest and welfare and livelihood of our fishermen. 

Senator Bartrierr. The second whereas clause in that resolution 
reads as follows: 


Whereas migratory species of salmon, cod, halibut, crab, herring, lobster, 
haddock, sole, flounder, trout, shad, menhaden, ocean perch, sea bass, shrimp, 
and other species of food fish are dependent by nature for their survival on 
their ocean passage and movement to and from inshore and offshore areas to 
complete their life cycle. 
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At the risk of offending the chairman of this great committee, 
would you be willing to join me in denouncing the phrase ‘ ‘oceat| 
pasturage” ? 

I will denounce it myself then. 

Senator Gruening, thank you very much. You will note that this 
is the first time that I have presided over a hearing in the last year 
of this committee when I did not ask you, Senator, a question about 
arctic wildlife range. I shall not. 

Senator Gruentne. I think my views on that subject are already 
well known. 

Senator Bartrietrr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hemmendinger. 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hem. 
mendinger. 


STATEMENT OF NOEL HEMMENDINGER, COUNSEL, 
UNITED STATES-JAPAN TRADE COUNCIL 


Mr. HemmMenpincer. My name is Noel Hemmendinger. I am coun- 
sel to the United States-Japan Trade Council. 

Last year, on April 3 in Seattle, and on May 4 here in Washington, 
I submitted to this subcommittee that nothing in the history of United 
Siates-Japanese fishing relations justified the sanction represented 
by S. 502 and similar bills to embargo Japanese salmon. Everything 
that has occurred since then bears out that observation. 

I pointed out last year that according to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, itself, the 1959 Bristol Bay red salmon run was expected to 
be low for cyclical reasons not connected with Japanese fishing, that 
Japan had scrupulously observed the North Pacific Fisheries Con- 
vention, and that if the United States believed it was entitled under 
the convention to the removal of the fisheries line to the westward, 
the convention provided the appropriate remedy, namely, disinter- 
ested arbitration. 

If, on the other hand, I said the United States did not rely upon 
the convention, but was seeking Japanese abstention on other 
grounds, this put us into an uncharted area of international law and 
conservation principles where it became unthinkable for the United 
States to try to enforce its will by sanctions. 

I commented, moreover, that while there was disagreement in good 
faith upon the difficult and complex scientific problems of salmon 
movements, the Japanese had tried very hard to accommodate them- 
selves to the problem as viewed by the American interests concerned. 

Mr. McKernan, of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, told you 
at that time that a run of 8 million Bristol Bay red salmon was ex- 
pected, that the minimum escapement was 4 million, that if the — 
anese fished as they had in the previous year 1958, ‘they would take 
2 million, but that without some assurance to that effect the fishery 
would have to closed. 

What happened ? 

The Bristol Bay fishery was not closed; the U.S. catch, according 
to Fish and Wildlife figures, was 4.6 million fish and the escapement 
was over 8 million. The total run, again according to Fish and Wild- 
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life estimates, was almost twice the 8 million predicted. This in- 
cludes, of course, whatever the Japanese may have taken on the 
high seas. 

‘he U.S. catch was all that anybody hoped for, and the escape- 
ment was excessive. 

This year an excellent run is anticipated and nobody argues that 
there is a problem of conservation. ‘The escapement will certainly 
be adequate, and some scientists are concerned lest it be so excessive 
even as to impair productivity. 

The Alaska fishery authorities are operating on the assumption of 
a 20-million run of Bristol Bay red salmon, but the F ishery Research 
Retitute of the University of W ashington confidently predicts a 
run of over 30 million. The members of this subcommittee well know 
the high reputation of the Washington Research Institute in this 
field. 

Clearly, Mr. Chairman, there is still much to be learned about the 
ways of the salmon. Scientific predictions of the conduct of these 
unscientific fish can be relied upon only within wide limits. 

The Japanese North Pacific salmon fishery is very important for 
the Japanese economy and for those who make their living in it. 

At the same time, the Japanese, like our own Alaska fishermen, are 
well aware that in their own interest the resources must be conserved, 
and they do not plant any more intensive fishing than in recent 
years. According to information we have received from Japanese 
fishery circles, the Japanese North Pacific mother-ship fleet. in 1960 
will consist of 12 mother ships, 4 less than in 1959, and 410 catcher 
boats, 50 less than last year. The pattern of the fishing is not ex- 
pected to be much different from that of last year. 

It is clear from these circumstances that Bristol Bay has nothing 
to fear from the Japanese salmon fishery. We offer this information 
out of respect for the genuine concern of the Alaska and Washington 
fishing interests and their delegations in the Congress. The chief 
interest, however, of the United States-Japan Trade Council, which 
I represent, is not fishery problems, per se, but a healthy trade be- 
tween the two countries which implies healthy relations of all kinds. 
From these standpoints, we feel constrained to say again that even 
if there were a difficult problem this year, the en: vetment of S. 502 
would not in our opinion be an appropr inte way to deal with it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me add a brief word about Senate Joint 
Resolution 184. I did not come especially prepared on that resolu- 
tion because I felt that the chief interest of this committee was the 
salmon problem and that was the one on which I am prepared. 

We certainly would not oppose any resolution of the Congress 
which called upon the executive to exercise its best diplomacy in the 
interest of conservation, so without specific reference to whether all 
the language of the first part of the resolution is as it should be, we 
would not oppose the principle. 

As for the second part, however, it seems pretty clear that. if any 
of our arguments against S. 502 has a sanction to enforce U.S. views 
ma particular fisheries controversy, I say if any of those arguments 
are valid, then they apply equally to the second part of Senate Joint 
Resolution 184. 
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I very sincerely believe that the diplomacy of the United States is 
not furthered by this type of sanction. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Barriterr. Thank you, Mr. Hemmendinger. 

One statement you made is completely removed from the possibilit 
of argument. You said there is still much to be learned about the 
ways ofsalmon. I think we are all in agreement upon that. 

You pointed out that the estimates of the forthcoming Bristol Bay 
run in 1960 are widely at variance. I received still another estimate 
which isn’t too close to the two which you quoted, but would you not 
agree with me that historically the amount of salmon available in 
the North Pacific has steadily declined ? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. I wouldn’t take issue with it, Mr. Chairman, 
but I frankly am not sure. 

Senator Barrierr. Well, I believe if you consult the records you 
will note that there has been a constant downward curve. This, of 
course, has accounted for the mounting concern in Alaska. 

How many fish did the Japanese take under this situation in 1959! 

Mr. HemMeENDINGER. How many Bristol Bay red salmon ? 

Senator Bartrierr. No; how many red salmon altogether, do you 
know ? 

Mr. Hemmenprincer. I don’t have it with me. 

Senator Barrierr. Do you know how many Bristol Bay red salmon 
they got ? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Mr. McKernan is here. He estimates, or the 
Fish and Wildlife Service estimates something like 2 million. I 
don’t believe that the Japanese have accepted this estimate and there 
is no agreed figure by the experts of both countries. 

Senator Bartierr. Then you tell us 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Wait aminute. What is your estimate? 

Mr. McKernan. About 2 million. 

Mr. HemMeEnpINGER. I thought it was 1.6 or 1.8. 

Mr. McKernan. About 1.6 to be more precise. 

Senator Bartrierr. And you inform us that the Japanese propose 
to take approximately the same number of fish this year? 

Mr. HemMeEnpINGER. No, sir. The statement was that they will 
have somewhat fewer ships in their fleet and that the pattern of fish- 
ing is not expected to be much different. 

Senator Barrierr. The what? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. The pattern of fishing. In other words, your 
resources out there to get the fish will be slightly lower and the pattern 
of fishing will be about the same. I interpret this to mean that the 
take will depend upon the number of fish there, so that if there area 
lot more red salmon than there were last year to be taken, the Japw 
nese may take more than they did last year. 

Senator Barrierr. Then what do you mean by the pattern of 
fishing ? 

Mr. HemmenpincEr. The waters that the boats will be in, the num- 
ber of nets that are there, and the time that they are there. 

Senator Bartietr. But you have no information to communicate to 
the committee at all as to the number of fish, spawned in Alaska, that 
the Japanese may take in 1960? 
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Mr. Hemmenpincer. No, and if I may say so, out of my lack of 
experience on this subject, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think that is the 
way anyone could approach the problem because nobody tells the fish. 
You can only tell what gear you are going to have and where you are 

ing to have it, and then it is a scientific guess as to what will happen. 

Senator Barrett. Do you think it is a good conservation practice 
to take these salmon by nets on the high seas ? 

Mr. HemmenpinceEr. I am not prepared to condemn it, Mr. Chair- 
man. I know there is a considerable body of sentiment that believes 
that you can have much better control if you take them in coastal 
waters, but how serious this consideration is I certainly am not pre- 
pared to say and whether on this consideration a nation which does 
not have access to any significant land resources where salmon spawn 
should be excluded, this I am not prepared to say either. 

Rather, I am prepared to say it shouldn’t on this ground alone, on 
the basis of present knowledge of conservation. 

Senator Bartierr. Then that would place you in disagreement, 
apparently, with the Canadian and United States authorities who 
prohibit their nationals from fishing in this manner on the high seas? 

Mr. Hemmenprncer. Not at all. I think it is entirely reasonable 
and desirable that where that nation has access to the coastal fishery 
itshould take them in that manner only. 

Senator Bartierr. Well, what if you were a fisherman in one of 
those countries and you had seen your opportunity for a livelihood 
decrease over a period of years? Let’s put it in concrete terms. 

Twenty-five years ago 8 million cases of salmon were packed in Alaska, 
giving all the fishermen quite obviously a better opportunity to catch 
fish. If you were a fisherman and had stayed around long enough to 
witness a situation where the pack was only around a million cases, 
wouldn’t you, on a personal basis, be pretty anxious to get out a few 
nets on the high seas too? 

Mr. Hemmenpinecer. I might be. 

Senator Bartterr. Where does Japan sell most of its salmon ? 

Mr. Hemmenpinerr. The United States and the United Kingdom. 

Senator Bartiterr. Can you give us a breakdown of the sales to the 
United Kingdom and the United States over the last 5 years, year by 
year ? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. I will try to get such figures and submit them, 
sir; yes, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied for the 
record :) 

Export of canned salmon from Japan 


[Unit: Case of 48 pounds] 


To the Unit- | To the Unit- | Total export 
ed Kingdom ed States 
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Source: Ministry of Finance and Bureau of Customs. 


Senator Bartietr. Who buys more of the Japanese caught and 
packed salmon, the United Kingdom or the United States ? 
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Mr. HemMeENDINGER. I am not sure that the United Kingdom hasn't 
become a better customer, but I don’t know offhand for sure. 

Senator Bartierr. Was there a time when the United Kingdom 
bought very little Japanese salmon ? 

Mr. Hemmennpincer. Yes, for foreign exchange reasons, not for 
lack of interest. 

Senator Barriterr. When did that situation reverse itself? When 
did they start importing large quantities of Japanese fish ? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Several years ago. I don’t recall the United 
States 

Senator Bartierr. Have the imports to the United States dimin- 
ished as those to the United Kingdom increased ? 

Mr. Hemmenvincer. Again I think so, but I would like to check 
the figures. 

Senator Bartterr. What is Japan’s tariff policy as relates to the 
United States? Do they have tariff barriers as against any of our 
products ? 

Mr. Hemmenpincer. Japan’s policy is to buy most of her imports 
from the United States; the United States is her principal source of 
supply. U.S goods are essential to Japan’s industries and the policy 
is to import a great many of them on the free list. 

There are others that are subject to duties. I don’t think you can 
characterize the duty list generally except to say that it isn’t especially 
high. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Hemmendinger. 

Mr. HemMeEnpinGer. You are welcome, sir. 

Senator Bartierr. I believe Mr. McKernan is the only witness 
listed here. 

All right, Mr. McKernan. 





STATEMENT OF DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES; ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD CROW- 
THER, CHIEF OF DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND 
SERVICES; AND PHILIP NELSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BRANCH 
OF ANADROMOUS FISH, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. McKernan. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bartiterr. Good morning. Do you have a prepared state- 
ment ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman. I wonder which bill you would care to have me comment 
on first. 

Senator Bartietr. Why not comment first on the older one, S. 502. 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, last year we appeared before your 
committee, as mentioned by Mr. Pelly in his testimony before you 
this morning and we pointed out the serious problems existing with 
respect to the fisheries resources of the North Pacific and, in our con- 
sidered opinion, the serious situation that existed. 

At that time the Department, after pointing this out recommended 
that action on Senate Resolution 502 be delayed since there were dis- 
cussions going on between the Department of State and the Govern- 
ment of Japan concerning the North Pacific fisheries situation. 
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It is true, as some of the witnesses have mentioned this morning, 

articularly Mr. Hemmendinger, that.the situation in the North 

acific is different this year, but it would be my opinion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the situation is no less critical this year than it was last year. 
In fact, in some respects, especially from an economic standpoint, 
the situation is more critical. 

Last year, you remember, Mr. Chairman, we appeared before this 
committee and indicated, as a result of our biological studies, im- 

rfect though they may be, that the run was of a moderate size, and 
that unless the Japanese high-seas fishery operated in a conservative 
fashion offshore there would not be a salmon remaining for our 
fishermen. 

Now, while it is true that the run of salmon was larger, considerably 
larger, I might add, then our biologists had estimated last year, never- 
theless the statement that we made before you held true, had the 
Japanese fished as they did in 1957, especially, there would not have 
been a surplus available for our fishermen. 

As to the statement in Mr. Hemmendinger’s report that the escape- 
ment was excessive last year, insofar as I am concerned this is plain 
hogwash. There was not excessive escapement in Bristol Bay last 
year and in fact the seeding was low in a number of important 
streams. 

Senator Bartietr. You are in disagreement then ? 

Mr. McKernan. I am in violent disagreement, because the escape- 
ment last year in Bristol Bay was not excessive. There undoubtedly 
were small tributaries that may have had what some people might 
consider more fish than they could hold, but in Bristol Bay as a whole 
the escapement was not only not excessive, but I am positive that the 
spawning streams of Bristol Bay could have held a greater number 
of spawners last year than they had. 

Senator Barrietrr. Let me interrupt you. Do you mind being 
interrupted ? 

Mr. McKernan. Not at all. 

Senator Barrierr. Have you ever known a year when every stream 
in Bristol Bay was overseeded ? 

Mr. McKernan. No; in my experience in recent years the streams 
of Bristol Bay have been underseeded. Now, in 1956, the parent: year 
of this run, by the way, Mr. Chairman, the escapement: was in the 
neizhborhood ‘of 12 million salmon: 

And from this escapement of 12 million salmon we have predicted 
the largest return in recent history of Bristol Bay for this year 1960; 
so that obviously the escapement last year was nowhere near an 
exeessive escapement. 

Senator Bartierr. Isn’t' it true, Mr. McKernan, that while you 
might theoretically and eventually have overseeding of one particular 
stream, it would be most unlikely that all of those great rivers:there 
would have overescapement in any given year? 

Mr, McKernan. Yes. From a scientific management standpoint it 
is impossible and probably always will be impossible by using our 
present methods of harvesting fish, to provide for a thoroughly even 
seeding ‘over all of the spawning areas. We simply do not have the 
information and I cannot conceive as to how this information would 
ever become available to insure that: each stream was evenly seeded, 
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But last year, for example, the great Kuichak River system, the larg- 
est and most productive river system in Bristol Bay was underseeded 
and could have stood twice as many spawners as was in it. 

Senator Barrterr. It is always true that the fishermen, depending 
on one stream, may have a pretty good year and those who fish in an 
adjoining stream may go hungry. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; this is true. Now, it is true that last year 
we set as a very minimum an escapement of 4 million fish and I don’t 
wish to crawl out of that particular statement, Mr. Chairman, but 
I want to point out that we felt, with the cycle expected, this particular 
escapement was the very minimum required to bring about any 
slight increase in the run in subsequent cycles. Now, our philosophy, 
the Federal Government’s philosophy at least in recent years in man- 
agement in Alaska’s salmon fisheries has been not to attempt to 
achieve the optimum escapement in each year, but to provide an 
escapement even in the low years or in the high years which would 
bring about an increase in subsequent runs. To this extent we felt 
that 4 million fish would barely do that, but this did not mean that 
we considered, and I am sure that a review of your testimony will 
show, we did not consider 4 million fish to be an optimum escape- 
ment in Bristol Bay last year. This was the furthest from our 
thoughts. 

As I mentioned, Mr. Chairman, this year the situation in Bristol 
Bay is not particularly critical, or at least we don’t believe it is 
critical from the standpoint of the conservation of the resource, that 
is, the continued productive capacity of the resource, because we do 
expect a good run. I might point out that this good run is coming 
from the escapement of around 12 million fish or thereabout in 1956. 

But, on the other hand, last year our fishing industry consolidated 
itself, in fact, to a degree heretofore unheard of and went to Bristol 
Bay with very little fishing gear and very few canneries operating, 
as I am sure you remember. 

Now, this year, with some rehabilitation expected in the Bristol 
Bay runs the canneries and operators and fishermen—Alaska fisher- 
men also, I might add—have invested large sums of money, Mr. 
Chairman, in fact sums of money which may exceed $5 million as 
of this date, although not even one salmon is caught yet, into Bristol 
Bay operations. 

Now, if this particular run of salmon is harvested on the high 
seas, so that there only remains an adequate escapement by the time 
it reaches Bristol Bay, then, of course, this economic investment by 
our fishermen and by our industry has been lost, and I would con- 
tend, Mr. Chairman, that the economic situation this year with re- 
spect to Bristol Bay is far more precarious than it was last year 
because of this heavy investment of money into the Bristol Bay 
fisheries. 

Now, I would point out, though, that from the standpoint of con- 
servation I would expect, if the run is the size expected, that the 
conservation needs of the Bristol Bay streams will be taken care of, 
and this is pretty much a matter of economics this year. To this ex- 
tent, on the other hand, it seems to be a very important consideration, 

Getting back to the position of the Department of Interior, Mr. 
Chairman, the Department feels that it is proper and correct that 
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after the sacrifices that the Brisol Bay fishermen, residents, and out- 
side fishermen as well, and the sacrifices that the industry has made 


| jn the rehabilitation of these particular runs, that it is only fair and 





roper that they share in the profits from these particular sacrifices. 

that we are hopeful that the high-seas fishery this year will be of a 
conservative nature and will allow our fishermen, who have invested 
heavily in the past decade or two in attempts to rehabilitate these 
salmon runs, it is our hope that they will be able to share in the bene- 
fits of these particular sacrifices. 1t seems to me this is not too much 
to expect. 

On the other hand, it should be pointed out in all fairness that the 
Japanese operations last year were of a conservative nature as they 
were the year before and if the Japanese continue to fish in a con- 
servative manner it appears to me that the Bristol Bay salmon runs 


, cannot only be conserved but that our industry can benefit from their 


past conservation practices. 

The Department of State has been very cooperative in this respect, 
Mr. Chairman, and at the present time has had discussions underway 
with the Government of Japan and with our Department and we are 
hopeful that the fisheries on the high seas this year will be along the 
lines reported by Mr. Hemmendinger and will provide for a catch 


| by the Japanese of no more than they have taken in previous years. 


ER ereeeen 


Senator Bartietr. At that point, Mr. McKernan, you express the 
hope that the Japanese fishing would be in accordance with the projec- 
tions made by Mr. itsioaiantneaiins But you don’t know of your offi- 
cial knowledge that this is the case? 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t know what quantities of fish the Japanese 
plan on taking in the eastern north Pacific in the area of heavy inter- 
mingling, west of the provisional abstention line. I have no knowl- 
edge of this, but, nevertheless, because in the past 2 years the Jap- 
anese Government and industry have been cooperative and because of 
indications both at the International North Pacific Meeting, and indi- 
cations since that time, our Department would be hopeful, very hope- 
ful that the Japanese will continue their practice of the past 2 years 
and attempt to minimize their take of salmon of Bristol Bay origin. 

Senator asicows Has the Department of the Interior had oppor- 
tunity for official discussions with the Japanese on this point? 

Mr. McKernan. Through the International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission and through the Department of State with the 
help of their good offices, we have had opportunities to explore these 
matters. 

Senator Bartierr. But not directly ? 

Mr. McKernan. Now, I 

Senator Bartterr. Except perhaps incidentally ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Well, as one of the Commissioners of the North 
Pacific Fisheries Convention is an officer of the Department of the In- 
terior and in this capacity has had an opportunity through the Com- 
mission meetings to discuss this particular matter. Since that time 
. course, we have worked through and with the Department of 

tate. 

Senator Bartietr. Well, what is your estimate of the number of 
Alaska-spawned salmon taken by the Japanese last year ? 
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Mr. McKernan. Weli, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the State 
of Alaska has done a very good job this year in estimating the size 
of the Bristol Bay run and of setting regulations. 

It is true, it must be acknowledged, that there are wide variations 
in the estimate of the run and that the level of accuracy of the esti- 
mate this year is low, and our knowledge of the means of predicting 
salmon runs has not progressed to the point where we can take into 
account the situation that exists this year. Reviewing that ve 
briefly for you, Mr. Chairman, the problem arises because the Bristol 
Bay salmon, at least those to the large river systems, such as the 
Kvichak River system, historically come back to Bristol Bay, pre- 
dominantly as 5-year old fish. Now, the big 1956 run under these 
circumstances would come back in 1961, next year, not this year, 

On the other hand, recently the large runs of salmon under some 
conditions have come back as 4-year-olds. For example, a big 1956 
run came from an escapement in 1952. They were 4-year-olds. 

So it is possible that these fish will come back in large numbers this 
year and the run may well be in the upper limits of the range of from 
around 20 million to 35 million. At one other hearing I even men- 
tioned that an outside estimate was somewhere between 40 and 50 
million. But, nevertheless, the run which seems most probable is 
the vicinity of 20 million. Now, knowing the status of the science, 
the fisheries science, it must be realized that under these circumstances 
a closer estimate cannot be made. And it does not mean necessarily 
that these are guesses, these are based on biological facts. The Bristol 
Bay salmon normally come back as 5-year-olds, however, recently they 
have been coming back as 4-year-olds. If you take a history of 20, 
25 years, your estimate is going to be in the neighborhood of 20 million 
fish. If you use just recent history, which is good, by the way, good 
history and good data, then your estimate begins to climb because 
of the fact that these salmon im recent years, in the large runs, they 
have been coming back as 4-year-olds more frequently. In this par- 
ticular respect, of course, this brings about the two estimates. If the 
fish come back as 4-year-olds, the run will be very large in 1960, if the 
run comes back as 5-year-olds, it will be only a moderate run. I it 
is only a moderate run, of course, the Japanese have the fishing fleets 
and fishing gear to harvest these resources and to leave none or very 
few for our fishing industry. 

Senator Bartierr. What isthe lowest Bristol Bay run of which you 
have recollection ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I believe there have been runs as low as about 
8 million fish. 

Senator Barrierr. You tell the committee then as I understand it, 
that even if the run should be 20 million fish, or between 40 and 50 
million fish, that nevertheless this fishery is not in a healthy condition 
and conservation measures must be applied very rigidly if it is to be 
preserved ? 

Mr. McKernan. Most certainly. Again the conservation issue is 
not nearly as important during this particular year as it was last year 
or as it will be next year and the year after because we expect much 
‘smaller runs in those yéars than we do in 1960, but, even so, because of 
the great variability in these particular runs, very rigid conservation 
measures must be practiced. 
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There is no question about it whatsoever that the run may even be 
smaller than 20 million fish, Mr. Chairman. And under these condi- 
tions, of course, the mechanisms must be available by which to regulate 
and control the harvest. 

This is the problem with the high seas fisheries, of course. These 
fisheries occur early and they occur before you really know what the 
size of the fish runs are. I have mentioned this before, Mr. Chairman, 
but one of the aspects of which I am most critical over the high seas 
fisheries of Japan is the fact that they set quotas by specialist before 
they ever leave the docks and despite the size of the run that occurs 
in the high seas, despite the size of this run, they fish until—they at- 
tempt to fish until they reach this quota. This is contrary to our con- 
cepts of conservation. 

Senator Bartierr. Is this a total quota ? 

Mr. McKernan. A total quota. 

Senator Bartierr. And it has no reference at all to the number of 
fish that are swimming in the seas, does it ? 

Mr. McKernan. It only has a historical reference. It has no refer- 
ence with respect to the runs in that particular year. If the run is 
small, the Japanese fisheries tend to fish longer and this was well shown 
in 1958 and 1959 when there was great variation in the size of the runs 
and the Japanese still attempted to fish until they caught their quota. 

Senator Barrierr. Why was it that the United States and Canada 
barred their nationals from fishing on the high seas with nets? 

Mr. McKernan. Because we felt almost precisely for the reasons I 
have just mentioned that it is too difficult to tell the size of the run on 
the high seas and we felt that the conservation measures that have 
been imposed by the United States, and the concepts that we have 
developed, on both coasts, throughout our country, could not be car- 
ried out by a high seas salmon fishery which is not thoroughly under- 
stood or not carefully monitored. 

The fisheries inshore, of course, we have a very good idea, very 
quickly, of the relative size of these runs and therefore can regulate, 
on a 24-hour basis the harvest by direct regulation of the inshore fish- 
eries. This is not easy to do offshore. Secondary, the offshore fisheries 
tend to be somewhat wasteful in that they take the fish before they are 
fully grown and before they have reached their full maturity and full 
size. 

Senator Bartiterr. What importance does that have? 

Mr. McKernan. Of course, this means that it takes more salmon, 
a greater number of salmon per case of canned salmon, and that 
there is an economic loss by taking fish at this particular time. 

Now, in all fairness, the Japanese maintain that there is a natural 

loss of salmon on their way inshore and that in fact catching them on 
the high seas produces more pounds of salmon than waiting until 
they grow up and get inshore because of this natural mortality. 
_ We claim that this is unrealistic and that in fact fish in this matur- 
ing size, the natural mortality loss through natural causes is very 
low. This is a matter which is still under study by the way and we 
cannot prove our contention. 

Senator Bartietr. What are the natural enemies of the salmon on 


_ the high seas? 
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Mr. McKernan. I just recently read a very good paper by the 
Japanese scientists. The Japanese have maintained in past years that 
fur seals were heavy predators on salmon. Our tele of the food 
the fur seal eats does not bear this out. We do not believe fur seals 
are heavy predators on salmon. But sharks also take them, and other 
sea mammals, such as killer whales, hair seals, and sea lions; these 
mammals, when they can catch them, probably do consume some sal- 
mon. But we believe that once salmon is in its last year of life, the 
last year of its high seas life, before it matures and returns to the 
stream, we believe that the natural losses are probably not very great, 
and that the growth of these salmon would produce more if they 
were allowed to grow and return and be caught just before they move 
on upstream to spawn. 

Senator Bartierr. The committee will stand in brief recess. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Senator Bartterr. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear the general statement every so often that 
this red salmon fishery in Bristol Bay is important. I wonder if 
you could enlighten us a bit further on this? How does it rank, 
what is the nature of its importance in the production of salmon in 
the world ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, the runs of salmon in the Eastern Pacific 
are the greatest runs of salmon in the world. They have tradition- 
ally been much greater than those in the Western Pacific off Russia 
and relatively small runs in the northern islands of Japan. And the 
greatest fishery production of all has come from the Bristol Bay area, 
if you consider a single run, single stocks of salmon. The great 
Kvichak rivershed of the Bristol Bay system probably has the great- 
est potential of any watershed in the world for the production of 
salmon. Traditionally, the Bristol Bay area has been the greatest 
producer of red salmon in the world. So that this is a tremendously 
important resource and one which since about 1880 has produced a 
significant proportion of the canned salmon pack in the world. 

For this reason, of course, I can’t say too strongly that I feel that 
the conservation and proper harvest of these resources is of interest 
to all of us, not only to the people of Alaska themselves. 

Senator Barrierr. Would you subsequently supply for the record 
the amount of fish produced in Bristol Bay since the year you men- 
tioned and the dollar value of those packs? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. I am not exactly sure that I can go clear 
back to the beginning, but I will go back as far as I can, with your 
permission. 

Senator Barrierr. It doesn’t matter. Any convenient year. 

Mr. McKernan. I would be very happy to do so. 

With the active consideration of the matter of conservation of these 
North Pacific salmon resources and within the North Pacific Commis- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, and with the active consideration by the two 
Governments of this interim problem, which is so important to us, the 
Department of Interior does recommend holding in abeyance any 
particular action on Senate bill 502 for the present time. 

Senator Bartierr. I beg your pardon. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. McKernan. All right. With the active consideration of the 
conservation problems of the North Pacific salmon resources within 
the North Pacific Commission and with the active consideration by 
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our Government on the matter of this interim problem, that is the 
problem of the Bristol Bay salmon moving so far out in the high seas 
that they become subject to the high seas fishery of Japan, but with 
these particular matters being dealt with at the present time, the 
Secretary would recommend approximately the same thing we did 
last year, that we hold in abeyance any action on this particular piece 
of legislation. 

Senator Barrierr. How active is this consideration? Do you know? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. I know that the Department of the Interior 
is working very actively now with the Department of State to see 
whether or not the Japanese intend and will fish in a conservative 
manner in the area of interest to us in the north Pacific. 

Senator Barrierr. But we go through this every year. Our activ- 
ity doesn’t seem to lead to anything constructive. We have the bugle 
sounding here about every February—banners fly and fears expressed. 
Everyone is afraid there won't be fish left in sufficient quantity coming 
back to these great rivers for spawning purposes. How long can we 

roceed with this activity which doesn’t seem to produce results / 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, I share with you the concern over 
this particular matter and I don’t believe that we have made the prog- 
ress in arriving at a solution to the Bristol Bay problem that we 
should. I have been disappointed by the actions that have come out 
of the North Pacific Commission and I also have not been completely 
satisfied with the ad hoc solutions that have come out each year of 
the past 2 years. At least we have been able to survive in our fisheries. 
We haven't been hurt too badly in the last 2 years. 

I know that all of us in the Department of the Interior and those 
that I work closely with in the Department of State are doing our very 
best to develop some means to find a permanent solution. 

I am also of the opinion that the Japanese would like to find some 
solution which would allow them to have and prosecute their high seas 
fisheries. So while I can’t show many concrete results, and I apologize 
for this, Mr. Chairman, I still retain some optimism that through the 
properly organized mechanism that exists, namely, the North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention, that we can arrive at a solution. 

I do believe there have been some partial steps forward and I believe 
that part of these have been brought about because of the knowledge 
of both your Government and of the Government of Japan, that you 
gentlemen in Congress and the people of the Pacific Northwest and of 
the United States are going to insist that we find a solution to it. Just 
in summary, while I am very disappointed, I haven’t lost hope that we 
will find a constructive way where both our two fisheries can survive 
and can mutually exist without this constant bickering and conflict 
that comes up every year. 

Senator Bartterr. Mr. Hemmendinger suggested that the conven- 
tion provided the remedy that we should seek here, disinterested arbi- 
tration. Would youcare to comment on that ? 

Mr. McKernan. I presume Mr. Hemmendinger was speaking about 
the North Pacific Fisheries Convention. 

Senator Bartrierr. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. And this does provide a mechanism where a solu- 
tion to this problem can be found. The difficulty is that a solution 
has not been found through this means and this is discouraging to all 
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of us who work closely with the Commission itself—North Pacific 
Commission. 

On the other hand, as I said before, it would be my estimate that 
some strides forward have been made to find the solution. 

I also would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the convention 
itself has been tremendously successful in almost all respects. That is, 
the convention has provided a way by which most of our stocks of fish 
are completely protected. And it 1s only this one large important 
part of, for example, the Alaska salmon runs, which seem to be so 
vitally affected by the offshore fisheries. 

But I am sure that you would agree with me that without this 
convention, a great deal more chaos and a much more difficult situation 
would be occurring because we would be dealing with all of the stocks 
of Salmon in Alaska and the Colombia River and Sacramento River 
on the same basis that we are now dealing with only this one small 
segment of the eastern Pacific salmon stocks. 

Senator Barrierr. Those of us who have followed this are aware 
of the fact that the Japanese have never been accused of violating 
the convention. If so, I have never heard of it. 

Mr. McKernan. They never have and I am sure they have lived up 
to their interpretation of the convention. 

Senator Barruert. It is also true, as I understand it, that as a sover- 
eign nation they have made a very considerable surrender in agreeing 
to the terms of the convention because if they had not done so they 
could not be fishing and could for the last several years have been 
fishing within 3 miles of the Alaska coast. 

Mr. McKernan. That is absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bartierr. So I would agree with you that the convention 
has had great values. Mr. McKernan, I have no further questions. 

I am very grateful to you for appearing and presenting and outlin- 
ing once more this situation which is a grave one, despite the statements 
you and I have just made. 

Thank you very much. 

I must ask you if the Department has any opinion to express with 
reference to Senate Joint Resolution 184? 

Mr. McKernan. The position of the Department of Interior is still 
within the Department, Mr. Chairman, so I cannot speak directly as 
to the Department of Interior’s position on this bill, but I would like 
very briefly to indicate two or three problems which arise from the 
present wording of the bill. 

Senator Bartierr. Including ocean pasturage. 

Mr. McKernan. Including ocean pasturage. [Laughter.] 

I join with the chairman in not liking that term. 

Although section 1 of the resolution 1s commendable for its emphasis 
on international aspects of fishers conservation, it would seem to me 
that the committee might well want to consider the convention on 
fishing and conservation of the living resources of the sea. This was 
the Geneva convention of 1958 which is now before the Senate for 
ratification. ; i 

It appears to me that with respect to the aspects of this resolution 
dealing with conservation on a broad basis between various coastal 
States that the fisheries conventions that are before the Senate at the 
present time provide perhaps a better vehicle, in my own way of think- 
ing, than through this particular Senate resolution. 
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The section 2, very briefly, Mr. Chairman, appears to be a very dif- 
ficult one to enforce or to deal with because there are imports of fish- 
erles products from some 90 countries, including many species of fish, 
and if the Secretary of Interior were to attempt to evaluate the con- 
servation measures taken in these various countries, this w ould mean 
that we would have to become experts on fisheries conservation in every 
one of these 90 nations before we could evaluate this. 

Senator Barrierr. Maybe we are already. We have sent our biolo- 

ists abroad. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, we do, but we don’t send that many and to 
those far distant places. 

Then, of course, some of the countries which are causing us some 
concern, for example, U.S.S.R. fishing in the Bering Sea, . countries 
like this do not export fisheries products to the U nited States in « any 
great quantities and they would not be affected in this particular way. 

Many other countries who do export fisheries products to this coun- 
try do not fish anywhere near us and we are not really involved and 
yet this bill would require us to ascertain whether or not these coun- 
tries were car rying out conservation measures equal toourown. Then 
we have another problem i involved here, Mr. Chairman, and I am sure 
it is no surprise to anyone that the conservation measures and conser- 
vation techniques employed in the various States of the United States 
are quite independent of one another and are quite different themselves. 
So to try to arrive at some kind of standard for the United States, itself 
would be a very, very difficult if not impossible task. Then you 
attempt to measure someone else on the basis of our conservation prac- 
tices, that would be difficult and sometimes, I might add, not very 
flattering to our own conservation measures in some areas. 

For this reason I believe there are some problems involved in the 
way this particular resolution is worded and I would suggest that per- 
haps the committee might want to look at some of the ramifications of 
the enforcement of this particular matter. 

Senator Bartiertr. On the basis of what you say I am willing now 
to predict what the report will say when it emerges from the Depart- 
ment. [Laughter. | 

Do you care to make any comment although it does not relate di- 
rectly to the measures before us, on the recent news that for the first 
time, for the first time to any considerable extent at any rate, the Rus- 
sians are fishing intensively for king crab in the eastern Bering Sea? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about this. 
The Department is concerned about this and we would hope that some 
means can be found to provide for conservation of these great stocks 
of shellfish in the Bering Sea. On the other hand I recognize that at 
least at the present time the Russians are fishing in international waters 
and that by the same token we fish off our neighboring countries under 
existing recognition of high seas practices as they exist today, the Rus- 
sians have ev ery right to fish in these particular waters. 

Senator Bartierr. It is reported that the Russians virtually drove 
American fishermen from this particular area. Have you been able 
to verify that or disprove it ? 

Mr. McKernan. I have been able to do neither, Mr. Chairman, but 
I want to point out to you that one of the problems in this instance 
was the fact that there were two kinds of gear being used, one by the 
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Russians, the tangle nets by the Russians, and the otter trawl by our 
own. Now the tangle nets are large nets of large mesh, large open- 
ings and they are put horizontally and they fish just above the bottom, 
and the king crabs walking along the bottom or racing along the bot- 
tom, either one, become entangled in this particular large nets. Then 
these nets are pulled in and the crabs are disentangled from the nets 
themselves. 

The otter trawl, on the other hand, has a large bag behind it, with 
large boards that keep it open as the boat goes through the water, 
and fishing in areas of tangle nets, of course, the otter boards and otter 
trawls would become entangled in these nets. So the two kinds of 
gear are not compatible. Now the Japanese, of course, are also fish- 
ing in this area and in the past two fishermen have, in a sense, gotten 
together, almost on the ground and have worked out. some method of 
getting along with one another, despite the two kinds of gear. 

Senator Bartierr. The Japanese also use tangle nets. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, in the same area. And I would hope that 
maybe the Russians and the U.S. fishermen in this high seas environ- 
ment could perhaps get together and work out these differences, 

I would guess that rather than being in a sense physically driven 
out of the area, the American fishermen were al out because they 
couldn’t very well fish their otter trawls, you see, in the areas where 
these great tangle nets were fishing. 

Senator Barruerr. Is there enough scientific knowledge about the 
quantity and habits of the king crab to permit you to express an 
opinion on whether that fishery will bear up under this fairly in- 
tensive exploitation ? 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Chairman, this has been one other advantage 
and one other collateral result of the North Pacific convention, and 
that is that we have carried on intensive research on king crabs since 
about 1955 in the Bering Sea. And this research has paid off big 
dividends in that we do have an idea of the size of this resource and 
at least at the present time the resource can accommodate the ex- 
ploitation that is occurring. 

Now I am not fully aware of the rate of exploitation by the Rus- 
sians in this area, Mr. Chairman, and so I am making what amounts to 
an educated guess. ‘There were some—lI believe an estimate of some 
17 catcher boats there, Russian catcher boats and one mother ship in 
this particular area, along with the Japanese fishing. My guess 
would be that the conservation of the king crab stocks of the Bering 
Sea are not being endangered at the present time. 

Senator Barrierr. I suggested to President Eisenhower that he 
place this subject on the agenda for the summit meeting, but I have 
had no response to that suggestion as yet. It is very possible the 
President is considering what he considers more important matters. 
But very seriously it did seem to me that this is an area where several 

‘reat fishing nations are involved and where good will, devotion, and 
at work might make it possible to arrive at an agreement where we 
could all live together in fishing harmony. I do hope that somehow 
and soon all these nations, Russia, Canada, Japan, the United States, 
will be able to get together so that there will be fish left in the sea for 
generations ahead of us. 
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Mr. McKernan. I would share with you, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
eral belief that ways can be found to overcome any problems in this 
area when and if they arise and if they are there at the present time, 
why, obviously, means must be found to meet these particular 
problems. I think our Government has a very good record in this case. 

You have closely followed, yourself, the Commissions that have 
operated in the North Pacific and those that bear on the State of 
Alaska, the Halibut Commission, for example, of the North Pacific, 
and these have been uniquely successful in themselves. And I believe 
that our Government has always been ready and willing to consider 
conservation of its natural resources along with anybody that wants 
to talk on these terms. 

Senator Barrierr. I agree with you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. McKernan. 

Miss Guhring has come into the room. 

Miss Guhring? 


STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH GUHRING, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN SEAFOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 


Miss Gunrie. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Elizabeth Guhring. I am executive secretary of the American Sea- 
food Distributors Association with headquarters here in Washington. 
Our association is a group of American wholesalers and distributors 
and brokers who distribute both imported and domestic seafood 
products. 

As an association we don’t have a great deal to add to the state- 
ment that we presented to this committee, last year just about this time 
on this same legislation. 

At that time we mentioned that one of the greatest concerns of our 
membership is the availability of seafood products to service the 
American consumer. 

Our efforts are directed primarily to maintaining the free flow of 
fishery products in international trade. Our position last year and 
again this year concerning the salmon legislation, S. 502, is that we 
oppose the legislation in its entirety. Our theory, as we expressed 
it fast year, was that disputes concerning the high seas fisheries, dis- 
putes concerning any of the many, many international facets that are 
now developing in our fisheries, should not be solved by an embargo- 
type plan on the part of our Government. We reiterate that position 
this year. 

You have the ability and the experience of people far more adept 
than our membership in discussing the actual results of last year’s 
salmon fisheries and in portending the future of the Alaskan salmon 
fishery this year. 

We are certainly not in a position to comment upon the many 
technological and technical aspects of the Alaskan catch. 

I do feel, though, however, that many of us can take heart from the 
fact that there was a degree of cooperation on the part of the Japanese 
last year, that perhaps many aid ‘niet expect. We would hope and 
we have had occasion to deal with so many of the exporting associated 
countries and we would hope that the cooperation would continue, 
from not only Japan but from the other nations of the world. 
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Mr. Chairman, you mentioned just a short time ago the term “good 
will.” It has become such a very important thing in our fisheries 
today. Sometimes the shoe goes on the other foot. We have Ameri- 
can shrimp vessels that are very dependent right now upon the facili- 
ties of foreign countries. We have a large American fleet landing its 
eatch in British Guiana. 

-. We have mutual cooperative plans with Canada, with so many of 
the species that are very essential to supplying the American con- 
sumer with the quantities of fish that we do need. 

International agreements, conventions are slow to change; they 
are time consuming and they are difficult. Sometimes when a prob- 
lem is extremely immediate, it is difficult for the people involved 
to want to wait out the time that is required to work out changes, 
amendments, modifications of conventions. 

On the other hand, it is a very grandiose matter, that of our inter- 
national regulation of fisheries. We have seen the results of the Con- 
ference of the Law of the Sea. 

Here are many, many nations with many, many different views. If 
the United States is going to take a role in the future in the high 
seas fishery, certainly cooperation is going to be of the essence. At the 
fisheries convention in Florida last week many of us talked about the 
Russian fishery in the Bering Sea. This is of great concern to dis- 
tributors as well as our producers, because it is our idea and our wish 
to have a strong American producing industry. 

We do have our own problems here. Certainly, a continuation of 
our fishery is going to require that we take a part in the high-seas 
fishery. We have to take a part in it with the rest of the world. 
Some of the other countries have some ability to enter a high-seas 
fishery that we don’t. We have this very major problem that the 
American worker does not like to be at sea a great length of time; we 
are family people; we like to be home. Yet it certainly appears that 
the way to effectively carry on a high-seas fishery is a mothership 
type of operation. 

These are just some of the many problems that not only are present 
now, but are more and more so going to come up. For countries which 
fished relatively close to their own shores are now able to go from 
one end of the world to the other. We have boats fishing off of New 
England bearing 20 different flags. We have boats off the west coast 
bearing many different flags, 

Certainly it is of great concern to the distributors in this country 
that every effort be made to work toward an international agreement 
that will properly protect the ocean resources. 

For this reason then, as far as Senate Joint Resolution 184 is con- 
cerned, our association very much supports the first section that urges 
the Interior Department to work toward these types of agreements. 

We are opposed in entirety to section 2. Again it places an embargo 
upon the importation of those fishery products taken in a country 
which does not adhere to conservation practices that we may feel are 
essential in this country. 

Actually section 323 is not as definitive; the second section of the 
resolution is not as definitive as the salmon bill because it would make 
it appear that there is no relationship even to a high-seas fishery. 

We have disputes among the States within our own country as to the 
proper method of conservation. Our New England lobstermen are 
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frequently disagreeing with the Canadian philosophy of lobster con- 
servation, yet the Canadian biologists feel very strongly that the 
conclusions that they have arrived at are sound. 

Section 2 of the resolution tends to place the United States in a posi- 
tion of believing that we are the best judges of what is proper conser- 
vation. We, as an association, feel that this is something that must 
only be worked out by international agreement, international discus- 
sions. We feel the embargo proposal is directly against the philos- 
ophy of our country and the trade policy that we now have. 

I have no further comments, then. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Miss Guhring. Would you name a 
few of the companies that make up the American Seafood Distributors 
Association ? 

Miss Gunrine. We have 200 members covering every State of the 
Union. Our members handle about—ranging from 80 to 90 percent 
of all of the seafood distributed in the United States both domestic 
and imported. We have among our major members Booth Fisheries 
Corps., the Wilbur Ellis Co., these are major firms now handling both 
imported and domestic. The Booth Corp., for example, has produc- 
tion facilities here in the United States, vessels in New England, vessels 
in Texas, is a wholesale distributor throughout the country, imports 
many products such as shrimp from Mexico, lobster tails from South 
Africa, fillets from Canada. The Booth Corp. has production facili- 
ties likewise in Canada as well as Mexico. 

We have wholesale distributing firms that range from very small 
firms that service just locally, to brokers serving four to five States 
within their average area. Our membership pretty much covers the 
entire United States. Our emphasis is on the Middle West where the 
wholesale distributor distributes from a fan standpoint, the great 
prepoderance of seafoods. 

(A copy of the membership roster of the American Seafood Distrib- 
utors Association is on file with committee. ) 

Senator Barrierr. Have there come to your attention any com- 
plaints about the sanitary conditions under which Japanese pack 
salmon and king crab? 


Miss Gunrine. I have never heard anything whatsoever concerning 
those two species. 


Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Miss Guhring. 
The record will be left open, however, if you desire later to alter 


your statement that all American wage earners would rather stay home 
than go elsewhere. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Martin, sorry to have kept you here waiting all morning. 
Mr. Martin. Quite all right. It has been interesting. 


May I leave a statement with you and then just make a few 
comments on that? 


Senator Barrett. Surely. 





STATEMENT OF EDWIN M. MARTIN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
filed a statement on the two bills representing the position of the 


Department of State. I would: just like to make a few brief summary 
comments on our position. 
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We fully accept, I think, the objectives which are sought to be 
attained by these two measures. However, we feel there are other and 
better ways of achieving these objectives than those set forth in the 
two measures. 

With respect to S. 502, we also feel that to a very large extent we 
are now accomplishing the purpose which it was designed to achieve. 

We are not satisfied by the progress we have made in securing a 
formalized arrangement which is relatively permanent in character 
with Japan with respect to the Bristol Bay fisheries. 

In this we agree with the statements made by the spokesman for 
the Department of the Interior. However, we do not think the doors 
are shut and we are also optimistic that some progress can be made, 
There are, however, difficulties to be overcome. With your permission, 
I should like to go off the record briefly to indicate the nature of the 
difficulties that are most serious for us. 

Senator Barrierr. Surely. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Bartietr. On the record. 

Mr. Martin. We also feel that the enactment of this bill would 
undoubtedly raise problems about the continued effectiveness of the 
North Pacific Fisheries Convention. It has done very good things. 
This is a subject, among others, which it is designed to deal with, and 
to move outside its framework in an effort to solve this problem would, 
we fear, have possible bad effects on the other good things that are 
being done under that convention, which have been mentioned to you. 

We also would be concerned about the enactment of this bill because 
of the feeling“which would undoubtedly exist in Japan that it was 
directed against them. Japan is a very important and loyal member 
of the free world. 

We have just negotiated a quite important security treaty with 
Japan which is pending for ratification before their Parliament and 
we hope will be submitted to the Senate here shortly. 

We also have a very great trade interest in our relations with Japan. 
They are the second largest recipients of our exports at the present 
time, next only to Canada. The trade each way runs about a billion 
dollars a year. This is not something to be sneezed at. We are, there- 
for, reluctant to see measures taken which would be considered by that 
country to be hostile to them, and we think these measures would be 
particularly unfortunate in the light of the de facto cooperation which 
they have been giving us. 

I would like to make one other comment also with respect to the 
embargo feature of the proposed measure. 

An embargo is a radical act. It is probably the strongest weapon 
that we have in our whole battery of trade measures. By and large it 
has been considered an act of economic warfare. We rh it would 
create a very unfortunate precedent to use an embargo as a sanction 
in an instance like this. There would be other occasions on which 
other countries might wish to follow this precedent against us and 
against our interests. So that as.a matter of our whole trade policy 
and our desire to see world trade expanded rather than contracted, 
to find further opportunity for our own exports, we feel that intro- 
ducing embargoes as a means for achieving these kinds of ends, legiti- 
mate as the end may be, would be an undesirable act and an unfortu- 
nate precedent. 
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Very briefly, I would like to comment, if I may, on the resolution 


also. 

As I indicated, we also agree with its purpose. We think that the 
objectives set forth in the first section are to a large extent being 
achieved. We have a series of measures with Canada to these ends. 

In the case of Mexico, which is the other important area involved, 
we have thus far not been able to secure their agreement to joint 
measures of this kind. We raise the question at regular intervals 
and they have thus far been unwilling. It is not clear to us that the 
enactment of this bill would change that situation as far as Mexico 
js concerned and therefore we feel that we are accomplishing all we 
can accomplish, 

We also have the same objections to the embargo sanction that I 
mentioned in connection with the other bill. These, of course, are 
additive to the problems which the embargo section would raise for 
administration which have been outlined to you by the representative 
from the Department of Interior. 

I might also add that there is some problem for us in the provision 
with respect to the 3-mile limit. Really there are two kinds of prob- 
lems. 

One is that our position is and continues to be that we do have his- 
toric rights up to the 3-mile limit and that to suggest that these are 
things we should negotiate for, as seems to be implied by this par- 
ticular paragraph, might be considered to be a weakening of the 
position which we hold and expect to continue to hold. 

Apart from this, however, we don’t think that there is much possi- 
bility of entering into such negotiations on a formal basis to secure 
formal agreement to this 3-mile limit in view of the fact that nearly 
all the countries with whom we would be negotiating have opposed 
against the strongest pressures we could bring to bear, the 3-mile limit 
in the law of the sea conferences. 

So we think it is a utopian target to seek and set forth. We have 
it in practice; we don’t want to give up the right we claim for it, and 
we feel that by attempting to negotiate it we could not succeed and 
we would be prejudicing the right we now have. 

That is all'T wish to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Martin. 

I wanted to say that aieilktos as one sponsor of S. 502 and I am 
rather sure I can speak for the other sponsors, we are not too happy 
either with this means of approaching the matter and did so only 
because we felt there was no oatie way to seek relief. 

Do you not believe, Mr. Martin, that a useful purpose would be 
served by effort to bring together these nations engaged in the fisheries 
in the North Pacific? Perhaps it won’t succeed, but as it is with 
everything else concerning international negotiations, you have to 
start some time if you ever hope to get anywhere. 

Mr. Martin. Are you suggesting that we have a meeting which 
would include the Soviet Union ? 

Senator Bartierr. Yes. This is not fixed in my mind at all; it is 
exploratory only. I am not thinking of a formal meeting, initially, 
or anything of that kind, but at least initial conversations because, 
after all, we are not the only nation who are concerned about this. 
The Russians are certainly concerned, as is Canada and Japan. I 
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suspect that an area of agreement might not be as difficult to arrive at 
as we would believe today. 

‘Mr. Martin. Of course, I think that I would have to say that the 
question of suggesting conversations with the Soviets in this area is 
something which the Department has not studied and would have to 
be considered as other questions of relations with the Soviet at a high 
level. 

I really can’t answer to that. 

Senator Barrierr. I wouldn’t want you to answer. 

Mr. Martin. I would point out that we do have what we think 
is an effective forum for the three countries in dealing with any such 
subject and any step we might take to add to that membership would 
have to be taken in concert with these countries and in a way which 
would insure that what is now being accomplished would not be 
paEsae seo But it does raise broad issues which I think we would 

e glad to take back and have examined. 

Senator Barrierr. Now, when the 1952 treaty was being written, 
it was with our understanding, was it not, that the line drawn north 
and south represented a division point west of which would be dis- 
covered very few salmon of North American origin? Is that right? 

Mr. Martin. I was not involved at that time, but I have been told 
that at that time this was the general opinion, although it was also 
recognized that the evidence was extremely scanty and it was pro- 
vided that studies should be made by the Commission to determine 
whether or not this was in fact the case. 

Senator Bartterr. And those studies, so far as the United States 
is concerned, have revealed that the evidence indeed was scanty then 
and that in actuality huge numbers, great numbers of Bristol Bay- 
spawned fish pass to the west of that line? 

Mr. Martin. I think that is correct. 

Senator Barrierr. And that is the problem that brought S. 502 
before us? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. I think the problem is that there is a differ- 
ence of view as to the interpretation of the so-called division which 
was to be accomplished by the line. 

Senator Bartierr. Because after you said all the other words that 
have been uttered on this subject and all those that doubtless will be 
spoken in the future, the fact is that the Japanese in 1952 did agree 
to this line in the belief, also indicated by us, that there were very 
few Bristol Bay salmon west of there. 

Mr. Marrin. That is true. I think it must be also said that they 
believed in this line in the belief, and believing thereby, this preserved 
to them an important fishing area. So if you move the lines because 
the belief has been changed, you also have an adverse factual situa- 
tion with respect to them which has to be negotiated out. 

Senator Bartierr. I am willing to let them continue to hold that 
belief as long as we can have the salmon. ' 

Actually, that sounds ruthless and I didn’t mean it exactly in that 
fashion, because we all realize that Japan is a friend now of the 

Jnited States; that it is a great customer, that it lives to a con- 
siderable extent by the sea; And we also realize that there are issues, 
involvements, and considerations in connection with this about which 


nothing has been said today, 
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Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Senator Barrierr. And it is a vexing problem, but naturally, as 
one Senator, I am bound to give first and primary consideration to 
the people of Alaska and the other States who engage in the Alaska 
fishery and foremost to the people who live right in Bristol Bay. 

Mr. Martin. And they are part of the people for whom we are 
responsible and must take their interest into account too. 

Senator Barrierr. Yes. Thank you very much. 

(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Martin follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN M. MARTIN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
SCONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Edwin M. Martin. 
Iam Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

I have been designated to present the views of the Department of State on 
§. 502, and Senate Joint Resolution 184. S. 502 has as its objective the con- 
servation of the salmon runs originating in the Bristol Bay area of Alaska and 
the protection of the traditional American salmon fisheries in that area. With 
this objective the Department of State is in full sympathy. This Department 
must, however, express its opposition to the means selected, an embargo on 
trade, for achieving this objective. 

Before presenting in detail this Department’s objection to the proposed legis- 
lation, I should like to review the steps that have been taken in the postwar 
period to protect U.S. interests in North Pacific fisheries. On May 9, 1952, 
the United States, Canada, and Japan signed the International Convention for 
the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean. This convention was de- 
signed to establish appropriate conservation regimes for certain important ma- 
rine resources of the North Pacific area with a view to insuring the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the maximum sustained yield of these resources. 
Under the terms of the convention, Japan agreed as long as certain conditions 
obtained not to fish for salmon east of a line established provisionally at 
175° west longitude. This line was regarded in the light of then available 
scientific evidence as a line which might equitably divide stocks of salmon of 
North American origin from those of Asian origin, and provision was made 
in the protocol to the convention for the confirmation or readjustment of this 
line as future investigation and research might determine. 

Over the past several years scientific data have become available which have 
led to the conclusion on the part of the responsible U.S. Government agencies 
that there is extensive intermingling of North American and Asian salmon in 
a large area on both sides of the provisional abstention line extending from at 
least 170° east longitude to 160° west longitude. It is therefore clear that 
salmon of Bristol Bay origin do occur in substantial quantities west of the pro- 
visional abstention line. These data and the implications arising from them 
have been the subject of extensive discussions at the meetings of the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission established under the convention. 
Thus far no agreement has been reached in these meetings as to readjustment 
of the provisional line, primarily because the signatories to the convention have 
been unable to agree that the scientific data so far available justify a movement 
of the line and because of differences regarding the interpretation of the protocol. 
A meeting of the Commission held at Seattle last November, however, agreed 
to refer to the Governments for decision the question of the interpretation of 
the protocol. This matter is now under study in the U.S. Government. 

Since solution of the Bristol Bay problem under the terms of the convention 
has been slow, the United States has sought interim measures to assure the 
continued productivity of this fishery. With this in mind, the United States has, 
since 1958, frequently expressed to the Japanese Government our concern over 
the maintenance of a satisfactory run of Bristol Bay salmon. In both 1958 and 
1959, when small runs were expected, Japanese fishing was conducted in a 
way to afford a considerable measure of relief to the U.S. fishery. The 1960 
Bristol Bay run is expected to be a good one. There is reason to believe that 
the Japanese fishing pattern will not change appreciably from that of 1959. 
Therefore, if the Bristol Bay run is of the size expected by the Alaska fishery 
Officials the Japanese catch of North American salmon will not be much differ- 
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ent from that of last year. There is every reason to hope that Japan’s own 
interest in conservation will continue to influence her to act with moderation 
in the taking of salmon of Bristol Bay origin. It may be mentioned here that 
fisheries experts are agreed that Japanese high seas fishing in the brood years, 
1953-55, was only a minor factor in the curtailed spawning escapement re- 
sponsible for the relatively small runs of 1958 and 1959. 

The objections of this Department to the proposed legislation on foreign policy 
grounds fall into five general categories. First, the resort to a blanket import 
restriction is objectionable on commercial policy grounds. An embargo is one 
of the most severe restrictions that governments can impose on trade, and is 
basically inconsistent with the U.S. policy supporting liberal trade policies. 

Secondly, Japan is, after Canada, the largest market for our exports gen- 
erally. In 1959, our exports to Japan amounted to $935 million. Japan is also 
the best, or second best, market for a wide variety of our agricultural products, 
many of which are in surplus supply. For example, in 1959 the United States 
exported cotton worth $93 million, wheat valued at $56 million, and soybeans 
amounting to $87 million to Japan. In addition to these large purchases of 
agricultural products, the Japanese bought $110 million of our iron and steel 
scrap, $41 million of our coal, $149 million of our machinery, and $56 million 
of our petroleum. The small trade balance of $94 million in Japan’s favor in 
1959 was the first such surplus in trade with the United States since the end of 
World War II. During the 4-year period, 1956-59, our exports to Japan exceeded 
our imports from Japan by a billion dollars. While the U.S. military expendi- 
tures in the Far East contribute significantly to Japan’s dollar earnings, it is 
evident that if Japan is to buy our goods, it must continue to have the oppor- 
tunity to sell here. If an embargo were imposed on imports from Japan, the 
ability of that country to buy from the United States would of course be ad- 
versely affected. The value of U.S. imports of salmon from Japan was $10.8 
million in 1959 as compared with $9.8 million in 1958. 

Thirdly, as the President has emphasized on many occasions, Japan is of major 
importance to the free world position in the Far East. In his address at Gettys- 
burg College on April 4, 1959 he stated: “As a different kind of example of free 
nation interdependence, there is Japan, where very different problems exist—but 
problems equally vital to the security of the free world. Japan is an essential 
counterweight to Communist strength in Asia. Her industrial power is the 
heart of any collective effort to defend the Far East against aggression.” The 
President then went on to discuss the importance of trade to the Japanese econ- 
omy and the importance of providing for access to free world markets, including 
those in the United States, to Japanese goods. The President stated that, unless 
this is done, “we would risk the free world stake in the Pacific.” The President 
restated the importance which we attached to our relationship with Japan in 
his message to the Senate of March 10 of this year transmitting the text of the 
new security treaty with Japan. In this message the President referred to “our 
partnership with Japan based on mutual confidence and sovereign equality not 
only in the security field but in the political and economic fields.” 

Fourthly, with the exception of the Bristol Bay problem, the North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention has proved to be an effective instrument for the protection 
of American fisheries interests and the conservation of fisheries resources over 
a wide area of the North Pacific. We are concerned that the proposed legisla- 
tion might create an atmosphere in which the convention could become a less 
effective instrument to achieve sound conservation measures, and the interests 
of the American fishing industry might suffer thereby. 

Finally, it is seriously doubted whether the sanctions proposed by S. 502, the 
effect of which would be to deny the U.S. market for salmon to the Japanese, 
will contribute to the long-range solution of the conservation problem. Thus, the 
pressures on the Japanese to act in order to preserve their market for salmon in 
the United States may be considerably lessened by the availability of other mar- 
kets. There is no assurance that Japan will not decide, for reasons of overall 
policy, to turn their attention to other markets, rather than drastically curtail 
their catch. 

In conclusion, the Department of State, therefore, believes that overall U.S. 
interests will best be served by continued discussion of this matter through the 
appropriate channels. 

The objective of Senate Joint Resolution 184 is to promote the conservation 
of ocean fish and shellfish. Again, the Department is fully in agreement with the 
objective but has some question as to the need for, or desirability of, some of 
the procedures which are proposed to attain it. 
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Section 1, of the proposed resolution, would have the Secretary of State seek 
treaties for a number of purposes, the first being the acknowledgment of historic 
rights to fisheries under common agreement up to 3 nautical miles of contiguous 
shores. We understand this to mean the right to participate in such fisheries. 
It has been the position of the United States that, subject to conservation re- 
quirements, all nations have the right to exploit the fishery resources in the 
waters outside the territorial sea. The United States does not recognize claims 
to a territorial sea beyond 3 miles. To seek agreements recognizing the right 
to fish outside of 3 miles would imply that the United States has some question 
as to the existence of such rights. 

The other purposes of the treaties which would be negotiated by the Secretary 
of State are included in the objectives of a number of our international fisher- 
ies conventions which seek through cooperative action to obtain the maximum 
sustainable yield from fishery resources of common concern. We have a number 
of such conventions with Canada, and the Canadian Government has indicated 
that it is prepared to consult with us as the need may arise with regard to addi- 
tional problems not covered by our present conventions. The U.S. Government 
also has proposed to Mexico that we negotiate an agreement of this kind, but so 
far that Government has not indicated a desire to proceed. 

Section 2 of the proposed resolution would make it unlawful to import into 
the United States any fish or shellfish from countries whose fishermen are 
subject to conservation standards lower than those which fishermen of the 
United States are required to observe. The Department’s objection to this 
kind of action is similar to that we have stated with regard to S. 502. The 
resort to a blanket import restriction is objectionable on commercial policy 
grounds. An embargo is one of the most severe restrictions that governments 
can impose on trade and is inconsistent with U.S. policy supporting liberal trade 
policies. In addition, the Department would seriously question the desirability 
of seeking to require that all countries from which we import fishery products 
must observe conservation standards not lower than those required by U.S. 
fishermen, particularly when this may apply to stocks of fish whose harvesting 
is not participated in by U.S. fishermen. This would appear to set a precedent 
of interference in the affairs of others which might at times be adverse to U.S. 
fishery interests. 

In addition, it might be pointed out that the Convention on the Continental 
Shelf negotiated at Geneva in 1958 and signed by the United States provides 
that the coastal state exercises over the Continental Shelf sovereign rights for 
the purpose of exploring and exploiting its natural resources. The natural 
resources are defined to include living organisms which at the harvestable stage 
are either immobile on or under the seabed or are unable to move except in 
constant physical contact with the seabed or the subsoil. Since this definition 
includes most shellfish, it would make the procedure for dealing with these 
organisms a matter to be determined by the coastal state rather than by a 
cooperative agreement. 


In view of the foregoing, the Department must express its opposition to the 
resolution. 


Senator Bartierr. Now, I shall offer for the record a telegram 
directed to Senator Magnuson by Mr. Haakon Friele, president of 
the Naket Packing Co., Seattle, saying that his company wanted to 
be heard at this hearing but couldn’t get anyone here for today. 
Mr. Friele asked that the meeting be held over until next Wednesday. 
That could not be done, but a representative from the salmon industry 
will be heard at a continuation of this meeting which has been called 
for 2 p.m. Wednesday next. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 


SEATTLE, Wasu., May 12, 1960. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Reference hearing on Japanese offshore Pacific salmon fishery now scheduled 
for Friday, May 13, in your subcommittee. Is it possible have this hearing 
postponed to Wednesday morning, May 18, as industry most anxious have 
qualified member available as witness finding it impossible get anyone to Wash- 
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ington in time for Friday. If May 18 hearing satisfactory to you and members 
of committee, Stan Tarrent of PAF will be there for sure, and possibly one 
more as witness, in addition to George Steele testifying in favor of bill. Kindly 
wire regards. 

HAAKON FRIELE. 


Senator Barrierr. There is also a wire to Chairman Magnuson 
from John Hawk, secretary-treasurer of the Seafarers International 
Union of North America, AFL-CIO, San Francisco, endorsing S. 
502. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 


SAN FRANcIScO, Cauir., May 11, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Approximately 7,500 members of the Seafarers International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, who reside in Alaska and the Pacific Northwest are de 
pendent on our salmon fishery to earn their living. For the preservation of this 
fishery and the people who are dependent on this fishery for their livelihood, 
the Seafarers International Union of North America strongly urges your com- 
mittee to vote in favor of Senate bill 502. 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
JOHN HAwk, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Seafarers International Union of North America, 
AFL-CIO. 


Senator Barrierr. Also a communication to Chairman Magnuson 
from Governor Rosellini of the State of Washington. 

Senator Warren G, Magnuson, chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, requests that a program entitled 

“Pacific Coast Interagency Fisheries Management Association,” of- 
fered by Gov. Albert D. Rosellini of W ashington, be made a part 
of the record of this hearing. 

Senator Magnuson states that the adoption of this “Declaration of 
Interest” by the United States and C: ‘ahaa could promote cooperation 
and coordination in the management of fish stocks of common interest 
on the Pacific coast. 

(The communication referred to follows :) 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
Olympia, May 10, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR WARREN: At the suggestion of Milo Moore, State director of the depart- 
ment of fisheries, I am taking the initiative in offering a plan of coordina- 
tion of fisheries management between the Pacific Coast States and Canada. 

The plan is designed to recognize the responsible fisheries management agencies 
of Alaska, Canada, Washington, Idaho, Oregon and California. It provides 
for the formation of a management association to coordinate efforts to solve 
fisheries problems affecting the United States and Canada. I am forwarding 
this to you by airmail so that you will have it when you, as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, open the hearings 
Friday on Senate Joint Resolution 184. 

Under the proposed program leaders on both the State and National level will 
meet and be presented with a memorandum of understanding outlining the 
objectives of all participating agencies. The purpose, of course, would be to 
work toward full coordination of fisheries management on the Pacific coast. 

I would appreciate it greatly if this plan could be presented for the considera- 
tion of the Senate committee. 

With warmest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, Governor. 
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PaAcIFIC CoAST INTERAGENCY FISHERIES MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


It being considered a matter of great importance and necessity to the welfare 
of the United States and Canada that a coordination of effort be carried out by 
all responsible fisheries agencies of the Pacific coast to better secure and manage 
the fisheries resources of Alaska, British Columbia, the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and California, the following memorandum of understanding is 
offered to provide the means of exchange and dissemination of knowledge, expe- 
rience and a general outline of ways by which each of the respective fisheries 
agencies involved may better preserve, strengthen, and distribute the benefits de- 
rived from the food fish resources of the area. 


RECOGNITION OF MANAGEMENT AGENCIES 


Responsible agencies 


It is recognized that the folowing governmental fisheries agencies have by act 
of law been delegated the responsibility for management of fish stocks of com- 
mon interests on the Pacific coast, and have progressed with programs of fish- 
eries management and research to a degree that knowledge now available (if 
properly applied) will strengthen and improve fisheries benefits for both the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. 


Management agencies: 


Alaska Department of Fish and Game. 

Canadian Department of Fisheries. 

Washington State Department of Fisheries. 

Oregon State Fish Commission. 

Oregon State Game Commission. 

Idaho Fish and Game Commission. 

California Department of Fish and Game. 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. 
International Pacific Halibut Commission. 


Research consultants: 


United States Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 
Responsibility 

The need for recognizing and respecting the legal identity, delegated authority 
and responsibility of these independent government agencies for their con- 
tribution to the management of fisheries is paramount for the securement of the 
common interests of the United States and Canada in Pacific coast fisheries 
resources. 
INTERRELATED PROBLEMS 


It is recognized that the weather affecting these regions, the rivers, lakes, the 
tidal passageways and the coastal waters of the Pacific area contribute to the 
origin and growth of stocks of fish that provide an important segment of the food 
products of the United States and Canada. 

It is also recognized that there are natural conditions making possible this 
tremendous reproduction of valuable stocks of food fish that can be altered by 
manmade changes in this environment, that may jeopardize the resource and 
likewise may be affected to strengthen the resource. Such transference from 
regularity of natural conditions may be accredited to the regulations or lack of 
proper regulations, or to the use of water resources by one or more of the 
responsible governments or agencies involved. 

It is known that the Governments of both the United States and Canada and 
the agencies involved with the management of Pacific fisheries have the desire 
to protect and expand these fisheries where possible, through research, the 
application of terms and conditions that would strengthen them. It also ap- 
pears advantageous to the citizens of each country to permit the free passage of 
fishing craft to and from the territorial waters of each country, to permit fish- 
ing craft to enter ports of each country for shelter and supplies, and to con- 
tinue the unobstructed intercourse of trade across the borders of the two 
countries regulated to share equally the common market of each country. 

It is known that the historic pattern of fisheries relations between the United 
| States and Canada has been established largely, based upon the above stated 

principles, but not fully developed by the agencies involved, and that territorial 

fishing boundaries have been fixed by treaty for inshore waters and recognized 
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along coastal waters under the international traditionally accepted 3-mile | 


territorial rule. 


Coinciding with the interagency problems of adopting uniform fishing regn. | 
lations to protect the resource, their cooperative efforts in the conduct of scien. | 


tific investigations, the protection of water area and the development of fish 
culture operations, a problem now exists in the fact that other nationals who 
previously exercised no part in exploiting these already overfished resources are 
in some areas entering the fishery, and that such efforts may be extended along 
the entire Pacific coast in absence of complete understanding in the form of 
bilateral agreements for overall management of the stocks. 


PLAN FOR ADOPTION OF A MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING FOR SECUREMENT OF 
COORDINATED EFFORT TO PROTECT AND SHARE PACIFIC COAST STOCKS OF FOOD 
FISH 


It is recommended that without a formal understanding in the form of inter. 
national treaty defining the exact terms of how actions and directives should 
be carried out to manage Pacific coastal fisheries, a memorandum of under. 
standing similar to that contained in the following outline be adopted by the 
United States and Canada to further these interests of the two countries. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
I 


That parties of this agreement recognize the variations in the structure and 
diversions of responsibility outlined under the delegated authorities of the two 
Governments. 

II 


That the objectives set forth for the securement and management of fisheries 
of common interest be coordinated among the agencies involved to increase the 
economic returns for both Canada and the United States, and that these con- 
siderations be carried out under terms and conditions presently recognized 
under agreement between the two countries or that which may be hereafter 
adopted by either or both countries to advance these interests. 


III 


That a free interchange of available information including statistical data 
involving fish catch records, salmon spawning counts, scientific knowledge, fish 
cultural operations and other related information, be carried out between the 
two Governments and all agencies involved. 


IV 


That, where pertinent to the welfare of fisheries in areas of the Pacific coast, 
the agencies involved join in programs of cooperative research and scientific 
investigations designed to improve common stocks of Pacific food fish. 


v 


That a coordinated documentation of the full aspect of Pacific coast fisheries, 
including analysis by species, be worked out and made public along with 
recommendations for betterment of the resource and international under 
standing; that such be accomplished through the cooperation of all the respon- 
sible agencies involved and that annual coordinated reports on operations, 
conditions, problems, and other factors affecting coastal fisheries be made to 
the respective governments and agencies involved. 


VI 


That the memorandum of understanding be drawn to provide for annual 
meetings of representatives of responsible fisheries agencies and that a deter- 
mination be made as to how the same shall function for the purposes set forth 
under the terms of this agreement. 


Vil 


That all agencies of the two Governments agree to act either cooperatively 
or independently to exercise all posisble care to protect the stocks of fish of 
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common interests and to cooperate in the adoption of conservation regulations 
recommended by the Pacific Coast Inter-Agency Fisheries Association. 


VIII 


That individually or collectively the fishery agencies involved may call to 
the attention of the respective governments matters dealing with fisheries 
which may require consideration on a higher level. 


IX 


That all agencies involved be authorized to contribute to defray organiza- 
tional costs, research, investigations, and publications proportionately to the 
estimated total value of harvested food fish landed under the respective juris- 
diction of each agency, or as otherwise determined. 


xX 


That it be the primary concern and responsibility of the Pacific coast fisheries 
management agencies to inform their respective governments of conditions 
relating to offshore fisheries and recommend policies that might be adopted 
on an international basis to secure coastal high seas fisheries against the par- 
ticipation of other nationals in the fully exploited fisheries the two nations 
seek to protect. 


ENLARGEMENT OF A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR MANAGEMENT OF PACIFIC COAST 
FISHERIES IN COASTAL AND INTERNATIONAL WATERS 


1. That full cooperation and coordination of research programs be carried 
out between the Pacific Coast States and Canada on stocks of fish that are 
commonly fished in order that the program may be fully effective. 

2. That reciprocal entry and landing privileges for United States and Cana- 
dian fishermen be established as mutually advantageous to the prosecution 
of the fishery in both countries. 

8. That the U.S. Government provide manner and means for coordination 
of programs affecting Indian fisheries on major salmon-producing rivers for 
the purpose of the reestablishment of runs, and to financially assist the respon- 
sible fishery agency in the rehabilitation of the stocks. 

4. Establish a coastwise cooperative predator control program involving seals 
and sea lions, dogfish shark, lamprey eels, and other scrap fish and fowl com- 
peting with and preying upon desirable food fish. 

5. Adoption of a joint program for the control and eradication of fish dis- 
eases in all phases of fisheries management. 

6. Adoption of an extensive program for the establishment of environmentally 
controlled fish farms primarily designed for large-scale production and rearing 
of migrant salmon in natural lakes, bays, streams, and lagoons. 

7. Adoption of the use of artificial spawning channels where possible to com- 
pensate for lost spawning grounds by providing predator-free environment 
and controlled waterflows at relatively low cost. 

8. Adoption and expansion of the artificial propagation of salmon by hatcheries 
whose value is becoming more widely known and appreciated as a practical 
means of supplementing natural runs and providing seed for new or depleted 
areas. 

9. To establish a clam seed production laboratory, under a plan developed 
by Dr. Victor Loosanoff, U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, to provide seed 
clams for distribution to all interested agencies on the Pacific coast. 

10. Adoption of extensive coordinated investigations into the status of the 
common populations of bottom fish and herring exploited by the United States 
and Canada with a view toward establishing uniform regulations as determined 
necessary for the preservation of the stocks. 

11. Adoption of an extensive coordinated investigation into the common 
salmon stocks fished by citizens of the four Pacific Coast States and Canada 
that are presently not regulated under international control, to define their 
origin and establish necessary uniform regulations as to size limits, seasons, 
and the establishment of nursery areas where fishing is banned to protect 
immature salmon. 

12. Adoption of the use of barbless hooks in all salmon hook and line fisheries 
of the Pacific coast as a means of reducing the mortality on immature salmon. 
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13. Adoption of uniform salmon gear and net regulations in all areas of the 
Pacific coast where Canada and the United States fish stocks of common interest, 
and the banning of all net fisheries west of Angeles Point in the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, or adjustment of the Bonilla-Tatoosh line, so as to allow satisfactory 
escapement of silver salmon to streams of Puget Sound and the Straits of 
Georgia. 

14. Propose suitable division of Saltonstall-Kennedy funds to support the 
programs of State agencies outlined under this tentative program. 


Senator Bartierr. Likewise, last, but far from least, a letter signed 


by Senators Magnuson, Jackson, Bartlett, Gruening, and Congress- 


men Horan, Tollefson, Pelly, Westland, Magnuson, May, and Rivers, 
directed to the Secretary of State, outlining this general problem and 
pleading for a meeting with the Secretary. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 29, 1960. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. SecRETARY: Reliable information has reached us that current 
Russian-Japanese conferences may influence Japanese fishing of American- 
spawned salmon on the high seas. We are informed that the Russians are seek- 
ing an agreement from the Japanese to reduce the area of Japanese salmon 
fishing activity near the Russian coast, to lower the quota of salmon taken, and 
to shorten the fishing season in that area. Although the Soviet-Japanese con- 
ferences have departed temporarily from discussion of the salmon controversy, 
a decision at these conferences regarding salmon must be made early next 
month. 

Biologists predict an upswing in 1960 salmon runs in Alaska. The valuable 
Bristol Bay red salmon resource, in particular, is expected to manifest con- 
siderable improvement in the forthcoming 1960 season. This improvement can 
be attributed in part to the conservation efforts in past years of American 
fishermen. These fishermen look forward in 1960 to a successful season made 
possible by their abstinence in past years. 

It can be appreciated that increased Japanese fishing activity near the present 
temporary demarcation line would jeopardize the success of the 1960 season 
which American fishermen anticipate on the basis of biological reports. In 
that event, future efforts to conserve the Bristol Bay red salmon resource would 
be hampered, not only because the Japanese high seas salmon fishery threatens 
to deplete the runs which American sacrifices have helped to restore, but also 
because the morale of American fishermen would be affected adversely if the 
Japanese should harvest a resource which has been partially restored to health 
by the selfdenial of Americans. 

It can be anticipated that the Soviet Union spokesman at the present Russian- 
Japanese conference will encourage the Japanese to look to the American-spawned 
salmon, especially if American concern is not made manifest. 

Under these circumstances, we believe a meeting with you and your associ- 
ates and ourselves in attendance, might be helpful in coping with these grave 
prospects for depletion of the American-spawned red salmon resource. 

Having regard for the spirit and the letter of the North Pacific Fisheries Con 
vention, as well as broader issues of conservation policy, a conference between 
those of us who are the elected representatives of the northwestern areas of 
America most directly affected by Japanese fishing, and those who formulate, 
execute, and express American policy would be, in our judgment, constructive and 
in the national interest. 

Sincerely yours, 

Warren G. Magnuson, U.S. Senator, Henry M. Jackson, U.S. Senator; 
E. L. Bartlett, U. 8S. Senator; Ernest Gruening, U. S. Senator, Walt 
Horan, Member of Congress; Thor C. Tollefson, Member of Con- 
gress; Thomas M. Pelly, Member of Congress: Jack Westland, 
Member of Congress, Don Magnuson, Member of Congress, 
Catherine May, Member of Congress, Ralph J. Rivers, Member 
of Congress. 
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Senator Bartierr. The meeting will stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the chairman. ) 

(The following statements and telegrams were subsequently sub- 
mitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RALPH J. Rivers ON May 13, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of being heard on the matter of 
§. 502, a bill to facilitate the application and operation of the Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956 and Senate Joint Resolution 184, which would promote the conserva- 
tion of ocean fish and shellfish. I would like to speak in support of these im- 
portant measures, which are similar to a bill (H.R. 3063) I have introduced in 
the House of Representatives. 

On May 14, 1959, just 1 day shy of being 1 year to this date, I had the op- 
portunity of testifying before the Subcommittee on Fisheries of the House Com 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in support of H.R. 4293, and numerous 
related bills including my own H.R. 3063, measures which are counterparts of 
the legislation before this committee today. Shortly before that hearing was 
held, the Department of Interior had announced that it intended to close the 
Bristol Bay salmon fishery, an action which would have been a severe blow to 
over 2,000 residents of southwestern Alaska. Subsequently, the Department of 
Interior decided to keep Bristol Bay open on a limited basis. However, despite 
the fact that economie disaster was avoided in the Bristol Bay case, the incident 
does serve to dramatize and emphasize the depleted condition of the Alaska 
salmon fisheries. 

Alaskans have helplessly watched the fine resource of the Bristol Bay red 
salmon runs decline through the years under Federal management and the over- 
fishing which was allowed. They have watched the situation get progressively 
worse since the Japanese started their high-seas fishery for salmon in the North 
Pacific in 1952. Although, in round figures, only 2 million fish were taken by the 
Japanese in that year, their activity grew rapidly until they took from 40 to 60 
million salmon in 1955. Since then the catch has fluctuated between these two 
figures. 

Although only a portion of the salmon caught by the Japanese are spawned 
in Alaskan streams, the area in which the Japanese fishing is conducted is in an 
area in which there is intermingling of Alaska spawned salmon and Asian 
spawned salmon. This has been ascertained through scientific research by 
Canada, Japan, and the United States under the, terms of the Nerth Pacific Con- 
vention entered into between those countries 6 years ago. This is the treaty 
wherein the Japanese agreed not to fish east of longtitude 175° W. and which 
treaty will not expire for another 4 years. Although this dividing line is 
admittedly provisional and subject to modification by mutual agreement of said 
three countries on the basis of knowledge obtained through research, there is 
nothing in the treaty which would compel the Japanese to agree to any change. 
Thus, by staying on their own side of the line, they are living up to the letter 
of the treaty but not the spirit thereof. Jurthermore, their miles of Seines 
with mesh too small for conservation purposes are apparently catching over 
1 million immature salmon every year which are spawned in the streams flowing 
into Bristol Bay. Accordingly, the treaty, it seems to me, needs changing to 
avoid the destructive effect of catching immature salmon, and I believe that 
section 2 of S. 502 should be amended and broadened by striking “gill nets” 
and substituting “nets or other means.” 

As a result of these events, the Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant 
to law, has prohibited American nationals from fishing for salmon by use of 
nets in international waters of the North Pacific Ocean and the States of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, and Alaska have done likewise with regard to their 
citizens in order to preserve and protect salmon spawned in American streams. 
Similar restrictions have been imposed on citizens of Canada by the Government 
of Canada. Other countries, particularly Japan, under the purview of the 
North Pacific Convention, have not done likewise. 
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From what I have said, it is apparent that unless the Japanese relent and 
cooperate in negotiating a new abstention line at least 5° farther west than 
the present line, along with improved conservation standards, the United States 
will be in a position of doing all the conserving while the Japanese catch the fish, 

The only alternative, if the present arrangements persist, would be for the 
United States and Canada to decide to let their fishermen participate in the 
virtual liquidation of this otherwise great replenishable resource. In that event 
the Japanese would be in the position of having improvidently forced the de- 
struction of a vitally valuable asset, as important to them, if properly conserved, 
asit is to us. 

In view of the fact that this untenable situation is of national importance, 
as well as being of vital importance to Alaska, I have joined many of my 
colleagues in introducing legislation, such as is before this committee today, 
which would ban the import into the United States of Japanese caught salmon 
until such time as Japan cooperates and conforms to our conservation standards, 
The cooperation would consist of Japan’s renegotiating the North Pacific Fishery 
Convention for the long-range mutual benefit of all concerned. As the situation 
now stands, it is necessary in the national interest to enact such legislation. 

In closing, I wish to say that I am not of the school of thought which advances 
the idea of terminating the treaty with Japan and Canada either by mutual 
consent or unilaterally, for to do so would remove the abstention line now 
existing and open the way for the Japanese to fish all the way to our 3-mile 
limit. In my opinion this would constitute a dangerous situation. However, 
to prevent this situation from coming to pass, we must vigorously press for 
adjustment of the abstention line and better conservation restrictions in accord 
ance with existing knowledge on the subject, which knowledge was not available 
at the time the treaty with Japan and Canada was consummated. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JACK WESTLAND, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SECOND 
DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I support S. 502 which would prevent the importation into 
the United States of all salmon taken by fishermen of any country that allows 
salmon fishing with gill nets in areas where there are large numbers of immature 
American-spawned salmon. I am also presenting this statement in support 
of Senate Joint Resolution 184, which would prevent the import of shellfish or 
fish taken by foreign fishermen by methods that do not meet the conservation 
standards used by the fishermen of the United States. 

For 75 years or more the salmon runs have given us annually a wealth of 
fine canned salmon. For years we have restricted our fishing so as to supply 
adequate spawn. Unfortunately our efforts are being nullified by Japanese 
fishermen who take not only mature salmon on the high seas, but also take 
millions of immature salmon which is detrimental to future runs. 

When I appeared before this subcommittee on May 4, 1959, I said that although 
only a part of the salmon caught by Japanese fishermen are spawned in American 
streams, the area in which they fish is one where there is considerable inter- 
mingling of Alaska-spawned salmon. Scientific research by the United States, 
Canada, and Japan under terms of the North Pacific Fishery Convention has 
proved this point beyond a doubt. 

The Japanese have lived up to the letter of the treaty which prohibits them 
from fishing east of a line established at 175 degrees west longitude. But their 
heavy fishing isn’t in the spirit of the treaty. Nor is the spirit expressed by 
their use of small meshed nets which account for the millions of immature salmon 
to which I referred earlier. I am greatly alarmed about the situation that has 
developed in our salmon industry and the failure of the Japanese to negotiate 
a settlement of the problem. I am alarmed because fishermen of my district 
and Alaska are losing their sources of income and the American people are 
losing one of their greatest national resources. Letters I have received from the 
many fishermen of my district also show the same concern. 

Mr. Chairman, much of the Japanese salmon catch on the high seas is being 
marketed in the United States in competition with the catch of American fisher- 
men who practice measures designed to conserve our salmon runs. It seems un- 
fair to me that the people who try to conserve this natural resource should be 
the ones to suffer. We are being put in the position where we have to curtail our 
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catch to keep the industry alive and at the same time watch the Japanese to 
jncrease their catch to our detriment. 

It appears to me the United States has little choice except to deny imports 
into our markets any fishery product caught under conditions contrary to those 
allowed our own fishermen. I believe Senate Joint Resolution 184 is in the 
national interest and is necessary to protect our fisheries and our fishermen. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to present this statement in 
support of this legislation. 





SEATTLE, WaSH., May 10, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


Urge your fullest consideration in the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 
184. Absence of announced firm U.S. policy places American industry in weak 
position with respect to international fisheries relations on Pacific coast. This 
declaration of interest by Congress will help prevent overexploitation of fish by 
other nationals while U.S. fishermen are restricted. The suggested program 
offered by Gov. Albert D. Rosellini, titled “Pacific Coast Interagency Fisheries 
Management Association,” follows directly in line with Senate Joint Resolution 
184. Request efforts extended to obtain high level support for United States- 
Canada adoption of this memorandum of understanding. 

MILo MOorRE, 
Director of Fisheries, State of Washington. 


SEATTLE, WASsH., May 13, 1960. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Please enter association’s unqualified support S. 502 and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 184. With failure North Pacific Commission this is only method to halt 
Japanese theft of American immature salmon on high seas. Will file more 
complete statement if record left open. 


JOHN WEDIN, 
Manager, Fisherman’s Marketing Association of Washington, Inc., and 
Northwest Trawlers Association, Inc. 


(The reports from the Government agencies are as follows:) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 22, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of April 11, 1960, requests our comments 
on Senate Joint Resolution 184, which would promote the conservation of ocean 
fish and shellfish. 

We have no special information as to the need for the proposed legislation 
and feel that it involves a matter of policy for determination by the Congress. 
Accordingly, we offer no comments with respect to Senate Joint Resolution 184. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


Washington, June 16, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuHAtRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of April 11, 
1960, for a report on Senate Joint Resolution 184, to promote the conservation 
of ocean fish and shellfish. 

The resolution provides that the Secretary of State, after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall seek treaties or executive agreements designed to 
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promote the conservation of fish and shellfish in the high seas. The resolution 
also provides for an amendment to the Tariff Act of 1930 to prohibit the im- 
portation of fish, shellfish, or fish or shellfish products unless the Secretary of the 
Interior is satisfied that conservation standards observed by fishermen of the ex- 
porting country are not lower than those which the fishermen from the United 
States are required to observe. Under this amendment, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall establish such regulations and procedures as he deems necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 

The responsibilities of this Department relative to ocean fish and shellfish are 
primarily concerned with the quality of such products as food, and, under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, with maintaining adequate water quality 
for, among other legitimate uses, the propagation of fish and aquatic life. : 

Primary responsibilities for adminstering the provisions proposed in the joint 
resolution are vested in the Secretaries of State and the Interior. We defer, 
therefore, to their views as to the advisability of enactment of this legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


May 13, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice with regard to Senate Joint Resolution 184, a resolution to 
promote the conservation of ocean fish and shellfish. 

Section 1 of this resolution would direct the Secretary of State, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Interior, to seek treaties or executive agree- 
ments for various purposes including acknowledgment of “historic rights to 
fisheries under common agreement up to 3 nautical miles of contiguous shores” 
and the promotion of the conservation of ocean fish and shellfish. 

Section 2 would amend the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1001) to prohibit the 
importation of fish or shellfish or their products into the United States from any 
foreign country unless the Secretary of the Interior is satisfied, after studying the 
laws and regulations of such country relating to the taking of fish and shellfish 
and checking the actual practices prevailing among the fishermen from such 
country with respect to such taking, that the conservation standards observed are 
not lower than those which fishermen from the United States are required to ob- 
serve. The Secretary of the Interior would be directed to establish necessary 
regulations and procedures, and to notify the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
public of the names of the foreign countries from which fish may be imported. 

Generally speaking, the subject of this legislation is not a matter with which 
the Department of Justice is concerned. However, the Department questions 
whether it is appropriate, as set forth in section 1, to enact legislation which 
would result in the Congress directing the negotiation of treaties. Under the 
U.S. Constitution, article II, section 2, the making of treaties is a function of 
the Executive, with the advice and consent of the Senate. Of course, if the Con- 
gress desires to express its wishes on the subject through a simple resolution or 
a concurrent resolution, such would not be objectionable. In its present form, 
however, section 1 of Senate Joint Resolution 184 does encroach on the functions 
of the Executive. 

The Department also would like to point out that section 1(1), as heretofore 
quoted, refers to rights to fish up to 3 nautical miles. However, the bill is not 
clear whether this refers to fishing landward of the 3-mile line or seaward of 
the 3-mile line. Presumably the latter is intended, but the bill should be amended 
to clarify this section. This same section refers to “contiguous shores” whereas 
current usage, if the traditional 3-mile seaward line is intended, would dictate 
the use of “contiguous coast.” (Cf. section 2(c) of the Submerged Lands Act, 
43 U.S.C. 1301(¢).) 

Further, section 2 of the resolution (p. 3, lines 19 through 21) requires that 
the conservation standards observed by the fishermen from a foreign country 
shall not be lower than those which fishermen from the United States are required 
to observe. This could apply to standards imposed on American fishermen either 
by the foreign country or by the United States. The former would mean that 
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the foreign country must not discriminate against American fishermen in favor 
of its own, with respect to conservation requirements; the latter would mean 
that the foreign country must have a conservation program as good as that of 
the United States. The resolution does not indicate the intent of the Congress 
in this matter. 
On the basis of the foregoing the Department of Justice is unable to recom- 
mend enactment of this joint resolution. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 16, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter requesting the 
views of this Department on Senate Joint Resolution 184, to promote the con- 
servation of ocean fish and shellfish. 

The proposed legislation would direct the Secretary of State, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of the Interior, to seek treaties or executive agreements 
for the purpose of conservation of fish and shellfish in the high seas. It would 
also prohibit the importation of fish, shellfish, or fish or shellfish products from 
any foreign country unless the Secretary of the Interior, after investigation, is 
satisfied that the conservation standards observed by the fishermen from such 
country are not lower than those which fishermen from the United States are 
required to observe. It would direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
rules and regulations to carry out the provisions against importation and to 
notify the Secretary of the Treasury of the names of foreign countries from 
which fish may be imported. 

This Department does not anticipate that any problems will occur for it in en- 
forcing the provisions on the importation of fish and shellfish on the basis of 
the official notification from the Secretary of the Interior as to the fish which 
may be imported. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
A. GILMORE FLUES, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Xx 





